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THE CURSE OF THE ALKMAIONIDAI.—II. 
KLEISTHENES AND THE PERSIAN WARS. 


THE fragmentary archon-list *? which records the names 
of Hippias, Kleisthenes, and Miltiades and which is dated 
to the first years of Hippias’s rule, is the only evidence 
for a return of the Alkmaionidai to Athens between the 
final establishment of the tyranny by Peisistratus and the 
liberation of Athens. It is not known when they went 
into the exile which was a prelude to the liberation, but 
it is reasonable to connect it with the murder of Hipparchos 
and the resultant hardening of the tyranny. 

However this may be, the Alkmaionidai were back in 
Athens with the liberating forces of Sparta in 511/TOo B.c., 
but within two years trouble broke out between them and 
the aristocracy, led, this time, by Isagoras. He called in 
Kleomenes to support him, for the alliance of the 
Alkmaionidai and the Spartans had clearly been one of 
convenience, and the sympathies of the latter lay wholly 
with the aristocracy. The matter of the curse was again 
brought up, and the Alkmaionidai were driven out,** but 
in addition their graves were opened and the dead were 
cast over the borders. The expulsion, furthermore, of 
seven hundred families whom he connected with the Curse 
was a political manoeuvre on the part of Isagoras to get 


37 Published by B. D. Merritt in Hesperia VII. 59-65. See Annuario 
della Scuola Arch. di Atene III-V (1941-43), 122sqq. for an attempt to 
restore Pleisthenes for Kleisthenes. 

38 Hdt. V. 69-72. 
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rid of his opponents.*® His success was very short-lived 
and ‘The Accursed’ were soon brought back—by the 
people. The reason for this surprising change must be 
sought in the events immediately consequent on the 
liberation. 

It has been maintained recently “ that the antagonism 
between the Alkmaionidai and the aristocracy is represented 
in the rival claims of the two parties to the glory of liber- 
ating Athens. On the one hand there is the aristocratic 
claim in virtue of the slaying of Hipparchos by Harmodios 
and Aristogeiton. The erection of statues to these two, 
which must have been done soon after the liberation, and 
their replacement after the Persian destruction by Kritias 
and Nesiotes in 477/6 B.c., their tomb in the Kerameikos 
and the fact that they were worshipped as heroes (Ath. 
Pol. 58), show that this claim is the ‘ official’ version of 
the liberation. On the other hand, there is the claim of 








39 In Hdt. V. 70.2, of cvsraciwra: means “ their supporters at the time 
of the intervention of Kleomenes.’’ But the seven hundred families expelled 
by Isagoras and Kleomenes were called Accursed too. (The number is, 
perhaps, wrong; it seems impossibly high. But the fact that it is in the text 
of Ath. Pol, 20.3 shows that Aristotle read it in his text of Herodotus, 
which goes a long way towards proving that Herodotus wrote it. We 
can only suppose “him wrongly informed. Perhaps his informant wished 
to make the action of Isagoras as monstrous as possible.) What is par- 
ticularly interesting is that in using the term Accursed, Isagoras must 
at least have made a show of connecting them with the Curse. This, in 
claiming to show that more than the Alkmaionidai were involved in the 
original crime, may have been the real basis of accounts speaking of a 
plurality of persons—‘‘ the Prytaneis of the Naukraroi” or “‘ the Nine 
Archons ” 

Jacoby (p. 366, n. 77) says: ‘‘ Herodotus made a very clear distinction 
between the évaryets on the one hand and on the other the 700 families expelled 
by Kleomenes.”” Herodotus may have made this distinction (though he 
makes it by, no means clearly) but Isagoras plain}y tried to avoid any such 
distinction. For Herodotus says (V. 70.2) that: Kleomenes sent a herald 
and expelled Kleisthenes “ and with him many other Athenians, calling 
them Accursed.’’ Then later, although he says (72.2) that when Kleomenes 
sent the herald, Kleisthenes ‘‘ and the Accursed ’’ were expelled (and he 
adds a note to say that Kleisthenes withdrew on his own), yet, in the 
next sentence, he says that Kleomenes himself came to Athens shortly 
after and ‘“‘ drove out as accursed 700 Athenian families which Isagoras 
pointed out to him.” This can only mean that these 700 families were 
considered accursed by Isagoras. 


40 Jacoby, Althis, Ch. IIT. 2. Z 
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the Alkmaionidai, supported by Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Aristotle, all of whom stress the fact that it was 
Hipparchos, the younger and, therefore, the lesser in 
power of the two tyrants, who was assassinated and that 
the tyranny in consequence became much harsher; but 
that the Alkmaionidai, having first failed at Leipsydrion, 
by their bribery of the Pythia, really brought about the 
liberation of Athens. Herodotus (V. 57) goes further and 
reproduces a piece of scandal fabricated by his Alkmaionid 
informants; he says that Harmodios and Aristogeiton 
belonged to the family of the Gephyraioi who were 
Phoenician in origin, which would have seemed no dis- 
grace at all to Herodotus, but would have greatly discredited: 
the family in the eyes of Athenians at the middle of the 
fifth century. In Jacoby’s view it was the ‘ official’ version 
that Hellanikos reproduced, and it is an ironic fact that 
Perikles had to support this account by sanctioning a 
degree giving free maintenance in the Prytaneion to the 
descendants of Harmodios and Aristogeiton.*! On this 
view the ‘ official’ version was originated by Isagoras to 
offset the claims of the Alkmaionidai. 

This whole conception is contested by Dr. Ehrenberg 
in a fundamental paper on the origins of democracy. He 
considers it impossible that an ‘ official’ version could 
have been maintained against Kleisthenes. He refers to 
the line of the skolion—icovdpmoug 7 ’AOhvag éromoartny,® 
and to the words of Herodotus (III. 80.6)—“ the rule of 
the people, firstly, has the most beautiful name of all— 
Isonomia’”’, and points out the connection of Isonomia 
with the story of Harmodios and Aristogeiton. He shows 
that Jsonomia was originally an aristocratic concept, and, 
at it were, a modernisation of Eunomia, and that in the 


41 7.@. I?. 77, and S.#.G. X. 40. 

42 V. L. Ehrenberg, The Origins of Democracy, to appear in Historia. 
Dr. Ehrenberg kindly allowed me to read his paper before it was published, 
and discussed the whole question with me a number of times. 

43 Anth. Lyr. (Diehl) II. 185. 
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years immediately following 511/10 B.c. the aristocracy 
(who included the Alkmaionidai) celebrated Harmodios 
and Aristogeiton as the heroic liberators who had restored 
equality of rule to the aristocrats. But then Kleisthenes, 
breaking away from the aristocracy, by a_ brilliant 
manoeuvre, took over their term Isonomia and applied 
it to democracy, at the same time making Harmodios and 
Aristogeiton its heroes. ‘It was, however, something 
very different to accept the claims made for Harmodios 
and Aristogeiton, who after all had been members of the 
nobility, and to make their action the fundamental story 
of democracy. That can only have been done by somebody 
who had fallen out with the rest of the nobility and wanted 
a symbol for his own democratic policy. It must have 
been the doing of Kleisthenes.”’ 

On this latter view, Kleisthenes himself ignores the 
Alkmaionid claim to the liberation. It is important to 
discuss this here, for it is in this period that the Curse 
on the Alkmaionidai is broken, to be revived later only 
sporadically and without conviction. This is due to the 
fact that the Alkmaionidai justified themselves, as it were, 
in the eyes of most Athenians, firstly by their rebuilding 
of the temple at Delphi and secondly (and far more impor- 
tant) by the very active part they had played in the 
liberation. The former is mentioned in a brilliant little 
poem in their honour by Pindar (Pyth. VII) and by 
Herodotus, the latter by both Herodotus and Thucydides. 
Such a record of honour and achievement could outweigh 
any tale of a blood curse on the family. If this is true, 
the Alkmaionidai cannot willingly have allowed so honour- 
able a place to Harmodios and Aristogeiton. 

The objection that a claim to the liberation could not 
be maintained against Kleisthenes is valid; the only way 
it could be thus maintained would be if, as Dr. Ehrenberg 
himself suggests, through the harsh years of tyranny the 
picture of the two brave young men had become so idealised 
in the minds of the people that they had become national 
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heroes, symbols of the Resistance. This is most likely; 
and it would follow from this that Kleisthenes could not 
have pressed the claims of the Alkmaionidai in opposition 
to the people, and, in any case, as Dr. Ehrenberg says, 
“In the years immediately after the event, it was just 
as impossible to pretend that the Alcmaeonids alone had 
liberated the State as to remind the people of those who 
had actually helped the Alcmaeonids in their task but 
had now become their and the people’s enemies.”’ But 
it is a very far cry from allowing that Kleisthenes was 
forced to accept Harmodios and Aristogeiton as heroes of 
the liberation to asserting that Kleisthenes made them the 
fundamental story of democracy. It is hard to believe— 
and this applies to both of these reconstructions—that 
Harmodios and Aristogeiton could have been made the 
basis for an aristocratic claim to the liberation of Athens 
within six or eight years of their death, or that their names 
could have been used as the legend of democracy, when 
most people then living could actually remember the 
incident. 

The evidence from later times also seems against the 
theory that the tyrannicides were made the story of 
democracy by an Alkmaionid. Herodotus (VI. 123) dis- 
misses their claims in scathing terms and even Thucydides 
(VI. 59) points out that, far from being stopped, the tyranny 
was in fact made less bearable by their action and was 
only ended “three years later by the Spartans and the 
Alkmaionidai who were in exile.”” This does not sound like 
an accredited account of the liberation and the founding 
of democracy, promulgated by its founder and accepted 
even by Perikles, but rather as if both Herodotus and 
Thucydides were correcting a popular misconception. So 
far we can go with Jacoby; the two claims reflect the 
opposition between the Alkmaionidai and the rest of the 
nobility, but with the added complication that the 
tyrannicides were the heroes of the people whose allegiance 
at the time was, nevertheless, with the Alkmaionidai. For 
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it is the fact that the people had illogically taken the 
aristocrats, Harmodios and Aristogeiton, to their hearts 
that explains the permanence of the legend. 

The penetrating analysis of Jsonomia by Dr. Ehrenberg “4 
shows beyong doubt that it was originally an aristocratic 
concept and was used by the aristocracy after the return 
in 510 B.c. It would be surprising, then, if in 508 B.c. 
Kleisthenes could suddenly take over the word as the 
watchword of democracy. This objection is given more 
force by the also undoubted connection of Jsonomia with 
the legend of the tyrannicides, which Kleisthenes, on our 
view, cannot have adapted to the purpose of democracy 
so early. Once the doubt is formulated, other evidence 
can be found to indicate that the concept of Jsonomia 
did not become democratic till later.‘ 

For, although the forces of democracy were certainly 
gathering ever since the time of Solon, they had no real 
field of activity till after the liberation. From that time 
democracy seems to have developed in two stages. The 
first, is the period of reaction from tyranny when the 
watchword was freedom, and it can be characterised in 
the words of Xerxes (Hdt. VII. 103.3) as “‘a state which 
is not under the rule of one man ”’, which is his definition 
of a free people. The memory of the years of tyranny 
was fresh and the prime interest was in creating such 
conditions that a tyrant could not possibly arise again. 
The possession of freedom, which Herodotus always defines 
by contrast with tyranny, is to be safeguarded at all costs. 
This is the main element in the work of Kleisthenes: the 
tribes were reformed in order to rid the state for ever of 
the old factions; the Boule was reconstituted to fit the 
new tribal system and to ensure more even representation, 
so that there would be less chance of a tyrant slowly 


44 In addition to the work cited in n. 42 above, see also P — W. Suppl. 
VII. 293 sqq. and Aspects of the Ancient World (1946), 88 sqq. 

45 For the concept of equality as oligarchic and democratic cf. Arist, 
Pol. 1302a7. 
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rising to power on the support of one district. This stage 
of democracy is reflected in the thoughts of Kleomenes 
(Hdt. V. 91): Athens is now regrettably free and, being 
no longer subject to one man, cannot be controlled by the 
Spartans through her ruler: the hybris of the newly-freed 
people is insisted upon. These words, little though they 
may tell us of Kleomenes, certainly illustrate the spirit 
in Athens at the time, when democracy, newly-born, 
faced its enemies, confident in the power of freedom; but 
as yet its enemies were all external and the Spartan and 
the tyrant could only prevail by force of arms. Democracy 
had not yet turned inwards to reflect on its own nature 
and possibilities: it was the democracy of liberty and it 
found expression in a contrast with the time of the tyrants. 

The democracy of equality was the later creation of a 
deeper self-consciousness. The emphasis was no longer 
on political freedom, for that had been won and firmly 
established, but on the rights of the individual and the 
concept that every citizen, being equal, should have equal 
rights. The transition from the first stage to the second 
is made by Demaratos in answer to the words of Xerxes; 
he points out that freedom is no handicap to fighting men, 
tor, although the Spartans, for example, are free, they are 
not free absolutely, for despot Law rules over them. The 
idea is born that freedom is subject to laws, but that this 
is not a curtailment of it provided that the laws are the 
same for everyone. It is then that the concept of Jsonomia 
becomes democratic and it is then that the ‘ freedoms’ 
are insisted upon: freedom of speech, for instance— 
Isegoria.** Furthermore, when Herodotus speaks of 
Isonomia as the ‘ fairest name of all’ for democracy, he 
goes on to enumerate its characteristics, and the first he 
mentions is the appointment of public magistrates by lot, 


46 Hdt. V. 78, where, however, he reads this idea anachronistically 
into the Athens of 506 B.c, 
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which was not introduced till 487/6 B.c.47 It is true that 
Solon used the word Jsomoiria, but it is only in the very 
general sense of dividing land into equal shares, without 
specifically political significance. But in the fifth century 
there appeared a number of words compounded with Jso- 
and related to the political concept of equality.*® It is 
in this context that we must look for the first application 
of Isonomia and the legend of the tyrannicides to de- 
mocracy. 

If this is possible, then two facts are of importance 
in considering when and by whom the concept of Isonomia 
and the legend of the tyrannicides were adapted to the 
story of democracy. Firstly, it was done by one who, if 
not an enemy of the Alkmaionidai, was, at least, indifferent 
to their claim to the liberation and who was himself a 
democrat. Themistokles could be described in these words 
and, moreover, he has been held responsible for the intro- 
duction of sortition for the archonship; but nothing like 
certainty is attainable on the evidence. As to dating, the 
restoration of the statues to the tyrannicides in 477/6 B.c. 
must be a terminus ante quem. The Alkmaionid claim, in 
the second place, plainly presupposes the legend of 
Harmodios and Aristogeiton (Hdt. VI. 123), and, further- 
more, in the narrative of Herodotus, the Alkmaionidai 
insist so much on their deception of Sparta and are, so 
proud of it that its formulation as a coherent account 
should belong to a time of Spartan discredit,* possibly in 


47 TIT. 80.6 The other two characteristics date back to Solon and 
Kleisthenes. This, of course, assumes that Herodotus can only be speaking 
of the altoting of the chief magistracies, i.e., the archonship. 

Cf. Plato, Laws, 757 B for the place of sortition in the concept of equality, 
and Arist. Pol. 1294b for the lot as democratic and the vote as oligarchic. 
No argument can be based on ostracism in view of the new proposal by 
A. E. Raubitschek in A. J. A. 55, no. 3 (July, 1951), 221 sqq., to date the 
introduction of ostracism to a time soon after Marathon and just before 
the first ostracism. 

48 iadynoos (Eur. Suppl. 353), ivoréAns, ivoxoaria, ianyopla. 

49 Hdt. V. 62, 63.2, 66.1, VI. 123. In V. 90-1, Herodotus describes 
Spartan anger at the discovery of the trick and their chagrin. 
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the time of Pausanias or even later, after the disastrous 
Athenian expedition to help the Spartans against the 
rebel Messenians, forty or fifty years later, being con- 
nected in particular with the expansion of democracy 
under Ephialtes and Perikles. 

In this situation, where the emphasis on freedom was 
so great and tyranny so feared and hated, the line of 
attack by the aristocracy against the Alkmaionid Kleis- 
thenes was obvious. The conventional pose of the aspiring 
Greek tyrant was leader of the people, and this, as Aristotle 
points out,*° was what Kleisthenes became. He enfranchised 
many of those who would otherwise have had no part in 
the state,54 and thus secured the support of a section of 
the people. The Alkmaionid pose of tyrant-haters won 
the rest.5* His reforms are characterised very significantly 
by Herodotus as anti-lonian ** and modelled on those of 
his grandfather, Kleisthenes tyrant of Sicyon.** This 
reads very much as if it dates back to the time of the 
reforms and represents the substance of an aristocratic 
charge against Kleisthenes of aiming at tyranny. 

Such was probably the picture of Kleisthenes the law- 
giver that the nobility tried to make current. But there 
are two distinct traditions, the stronger of which paints 
Kleisthenes as the great democrat, rivalling Solon himself 
in the claim to be founder of Athenian democracy.®** This 
tradition was first given by Herodotus; but either his 
informants had not completed a coherent account of 
Kleisthenes as the great democrat, or, more probably, 
Herodotus heard the other account too, for, apart from 
telling us that Kleisthenes wooed the people (V. 66.2— 
which in itself is ambiguous), he only gives the long com- 
parison with his tyrant-grandfather and the tale of his 
connection with Persia—points not at all suited to the 


50 Ath. Pol. 20.4, 21.1. 

51 Politics, 1275b. But see H. T. Wade- — in C.Q. XXVII (1933), 25. 
52 Ath. Pol. loc. cit. 

oe ¥. 9.1. 54'V, 67-9. 55 Ath. Pol. 22. 


663357 
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picture of a democrat.5* Then later, in his enumeration 
of the descendants of Megakles and Agariste, there is 
just the bald note against the name of Kleisthenes— 
“he who established the tribes and the democracy for the 
Athenians.” It is Aristotle, or rather the Atthis, which 
Aristotle follows, that gives the first coherent picture of 
the great democrat. . 

These, then, are the two traditions. But to the question: 
Which is historically correct? an answer holding up either 
of these as the truth ignores the peculiar position and the 
special genius of the Alkmaionidai. The family had been 
in interrupted exile for over a century; on the death of 
Peisistratus they had been recalled and Kleisthenes had 
enjoyed a brief moment of patronised power as archon, 
but later they had been exiled again. They had acquired a 
pre-eminent position at Delphi *®’? and had influenced the 
Spartans to liberate Athens; they could expect then to 
return to a city eager to have them back, and to attain 
a position equal to that which they held in Delphi. 
Kleisthenes is a more complex figure than either democrat 
or aspiring tyrant. Love of Athens, then springing up to 
her greatest years, a love not lessened but increased by 
exile, motivated him as it motivated Perikles, and was 
probably the origin of that hostility to Sparta her only 
real rival, and of the readiness to come to terms with 
Persia whose overrunning of Ionia had not injured Athens. 
There is to be taken into account also the peculiar brand 
of national feeling that arose at this time, owing not less 
to the advance of Sparta and the Peloponnesian League 
than to Persian oppression. This love, then, combined 
with that strong genius of personal ambition, which char- 
acterises the Alkmaionidai, were the driving forces within 
Kleisthenes. He wished to serve Athens; the assumption 


56 Hdt. V. 66-73. The use made by Beloch (G. G. I. 2. 328 sqq.) of 
this evidence to show that the tribal reforms were introduced by Peisistratus 
is a fair indication of what contemporaries could have said. 


57 Ath. Pol. 19.3. 
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was, however, that he alone knew how that could best 
be done, though he was no Alkibiades and egocentricity 
could not drown his patriotism. A proud, obscure figure, 
whose mother had been the daughter of the tyrant of 
Sicyon, rather intellectual in his complicated system for 
breaking up old political feuds, wise and ambitious, whose 
fame was overcast by the greatness of a war which his 
policy would have avoided but which national feeling 
saw as the life-struggle of young Athens, possessed of a 
natural instinct to leadership common to most of the 
Alkmionidai—such is the picture we have of Kleisthenes, 
now past middle-age. 

The return to Athens must have been an embittering 
experience; for the long years of exile had in no way abated 
the hostility of the aristocracy, and Isagoras, their leader, 
began a campaign with two spearheads: the one, the 
curse of blood-guilt incurred over a century earlier; the 
other, the bogy of tyranny. In this latter, he was helped 
to some extent by the attitude of the Alkmaionidai, whose 
policy from 510 B.c. to the Persian wars could be re- 
presented as ambiguous both in home affairs, where the 
central point was the legislation of Kleisthenes, and in 
foreign affairs, where the crux was relations with Persia 
who now sheltered the banished tyrants. In home affairs, 
it is sufficient to point to Herodotus’s comparison of 
Kleisthenes’s reforms to those of his grandfather, tyrant 
of Sicyon—a comparison which probably dates from this 
time and took its origin in aristocratic propaganda. These 
reforms, breaking across the power of old prerogatives, 
must have given the more selfish or conservative of the 
nobility a potent argument with which to convince the 
more sincere and idealistic that conditions for a tyranny 
were being born. Isagoras himself was, for the time, safe 
in the championship of Sparta who tried to make hatred of 
tyranny an expressed ideal of her foreign policy. It. 


58 Hdt. III. 44, 54-6 (attack on Polycrates), V. 63 sqq. (expulsion of 
Peisistratidai). Plut. De Mal. Hdt. 21-2, speaks of Sparta’s hatred of 
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is to these years, then, that we must date the attempt of 
the Alkmaionidai to characterise themselves as tyrant- 
haters, reflected in the words of Herodotus ® and also in 
the small fact that Hippokleides, the rival of Megakles 
for Agariste, and probably one of the Philaidai (the great 
enemies of the Alkmaionidai), is said to have been distantly 
related to the Kypselids of Corinth and for this reason 
was preferred by Kleisthenes of Sicyon, with the impli- 
cation, of course, that Megakles was gilded in the eyes of 
the tyrant with no such appropriate relationship. 

We may perhaps see Alkmaionid propaganda in another 
small point. Herodotus tells us that the Peisistratidai 
were friends of the Spartans and that Kleomenes was a 
friend of Isagoras.® Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 20), however, 
goes much further than this in his curious statement that 
Isagoras was a friend of the tyrants. This probably comes 
from an Atthis and may ultimately go back to an Alk- 
maionid source which used the formula Sparta-Peisis- 
tratidai-Isagoras to discredit the pro-Spartan leanings of 
the aristocracy and offset their far more cogent formula 
Persia-Peisistratidai-Alkmaionidai. The suggestion would 
have been that Isagoras had obtained Spartan help to set 
up a closed oligarchy, little differing from the actual tyranny 
of his friends, the Pesistratidai, whom he had been eager 
to expel, not for the sake of idealism and Athens, but his 
own ambition. 

There is, furthermore, the interesting story told by 
Herodotus (V. 90-3) of the pact between Hippias and 
Sparta. He says that the Spartans, finding out about the 
trick played on them by the Alkmaionidai in collaboration 


tyranny on principle and gives a list of tyrants expelled. Thuc. I. 18. 1, 
shows Spartan aversion from tyranny as a well-established belief. Cf. 
the surprise of the Corinthians when Sparta proposed returning Hippias 
to Athens—Hdt. V. 92.1. 

59 V. 123. Cf. also Ath. Pol. 14—5, Plut. Sol. 30. The claim of the Alk- 
maionidai to be tyrant-haters is also mentioned by Alkibiades at Sparta 
~Thuc. VI. 89.4. 

60 'V. 63.2, 70.1, 90.1, 91.2. 
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with the Pythia, were angry and regretted having driven 
their friends, the Peisistratidai, from Athens. Moreover, 
the Spartans now found the Athenians growing strong 
and in no way ready to obey them: they reflect that Athens 
has only become the equal of Sparta through being free; 
if she were under a tyranny, she would be weak and ready 
to obey Sparta. This idea, in striking contrast to 
Kleomenes’s previous attempt to set up a puppet oligarchy 
and to Spartan policy in general, reflects Athenian demo- 
cratic propaganda of the time, when the Spartans were 
the discredited friends of Isagoras but still an active danger 
(at least in the eyes of wary democrats), for they were 
treating with Hippias and wished Athens to be weak. 
This is not to say that the story of the pact is a fabrication; 
but it was a heaven-sent opportunity to the Alkmaionidai 
to dissociate themselves from their former allies, and the 
story must have discredited the pro-Spartan leanings of 
the extreme aristocracy for some years. For in this 
encomium (by implication) of free Athens we have the 
supreme justification of Athenian democracy. 

From all this it is clear that the year 508 B.c. marks a 
decisive point in the history of the Alkmaionidai. Their 
expulsion as ‘‘ The Accursed’”’ by Isagoras and the fact 
that the people recalled them soon after showed that the 
curse, which had been the weapon of the aristocracy against 
the Alkmaionidai for over a century, had lost its power, 
and it was not used again on a large scale if we except the 
loutish attempt by the Spartans to discredit Perikles. The 
hostility continued, but instead of the curse, the aristo- 
cracy used the accusation of tyranny consistently levelled 
against the family—the blood guilt and religious pollution 
of the sixth century is replaced by tyranny in the more 
politically minded fifth century. The inspiration for this 
change of front on the part of the rest of the nobility was 
provided by Kleisthenes himself, whose policy in home and 
foreign affairs gave easy ground for substantiating the 
accusation of tyranny. 
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Through the short-lived alliance with Sparta and the 
later devastating break, we may say that Kleisthenes was 
forced into the pro-Persian position. But this does not 
exclude the possibility that Kleisthenes and his family 
were genuinely anxious, as patriots whose perception had 
been sharpened by exile, for the advancement of their 
state. In that case they will have seen Sparta and the 
Peloponnesian League as the great threat, and the action 
of Kleisthenes in sending an embassy to Persia,*! asking 
for an alliance, was quite logical. In the meantime, the 
aristocracy will have lost no time in pointing out the 
connection between Persia and the Peisistratidai. 

The pro-Persian leanings of Kleisthenes have recently 
been denied in two ways: (1) The aristocracy has been 
made the pro-Persian party. (2) It has been claimed that 
there were no pro-Persians in Athens during the period.® 
The first argument has led to the painting of the aristo- 
cracy as everybody’s friends—‘‘It follows that the 
aristocrats, in addition to being pro-tyrannist and pro- 
Spartan, were also pro-Persian ’’.64 The second argument, 
however, makes the Alkmaionidai everybody’s enemies— 
“Thus the Alkmaionidai were hostile both to Sparta and 
to the tyrants, and (partly as a result) to the Athenian 
aristocrats and to Persia.’’** On the first theory, the 
embassy to Persia is regarded as the work of the aristo- 
crats; on the second, it is a move of the Athenians as a 
whole, without internal political discrimination. But 
neither solution seems entirely satisfactory, and credit for 
the embassy had better be left with Kleisthenes primarily. 

It is likely that Kleisthenes found supporters among the 


61 Hdt. V. 73. 


62 ©, A. Robinson, Jr., in A. J. P. LX (1939), 232-7, and LXVI (1945), 
243-54. 
63 M. F. McGregor in Harvard Studies in Class. Phil. Suppl., Vol. I, 
71-95. 

64 Robinson, A. J. P. LXVI (1945), 250. 


65 McGregor, op. cit. 92, though this does far less than scant justice 
to a very illuminating article. 
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followers of Peisistratus and his sons; and, in fact, Aristotle, 
referring to the three years of ostracism which began with 
that of Hipparchos in 488/7 B.c., after mentioning that 
Megakles was ostracised, expressly states that in this the 
Athenians were getting rid of “ the friends of the tyrants.’’® 
We have also to reckon with the great number of crafts- 
men whom Peisistratus encouraged to live in Athens and 
who will have depended for their enfranchisement on 
Kleisthenes.** Thus the embassy to Persia gave the 
aristocracy two arguments to support their contention 
that the Alkmaionidai were aiming at tyranny: the first 
was the bare threat of Persia now despot of the Ionian 
cities of Asia Minor; the second was the complex relation 
between the party of Peisistratus at Athens, the 
Alkmaionidai, Persia, and the banished Peisistratidai. The 
two points were not distinguished in aristocratic pro- 
paganda, but they were separate in the policy of Kleisthenes, 
for his connection in home affairs with the followers of 
Peisistratus and his sons was not related to his dealings 


with Persia in foreign affairs—not at any rate in the way 
aristocratic propaganda presented it. Kleisthenes, we 
may be sure, had no intention whatever of bringing back 
Hippias or of setting up a tyranny with Persian help.® 

The answer received by the embassy from Persia may 
have discredited Kleisthenes,* but only with regard to 


66 Ath. Pol. 22. Aristotle must mean, however, not so much the tyrants 
as their relatives. 

67 Politics, 1275b, 35 sqq. 

68 Later in his account, Herodotus (V. 96) seems to refer again to this 
same embassy; if so, we may see here the pretext given by Kleisthenes 
for treating with Persia. Hippias was in Persia trying to persuade Dareios 
to help him to regain the tyranny of Athens and the Athenians, therefore, 
sent an embassy to bid Dareios have nothing to do with the exiles. This 
could have been the reason for the embassy which Kleisthenes gave out 
publicly, while the real reason could have been that given in V. 73—to 
conclude an alliance with Persia. 

69 We have no right to speak of the downfall of Kleisthenes (Jacoby, 
p. 339, n. 53). It is only correct to say that Kleisthenes was responsible 
for the embassy, if the reservation is made that this was due only to his 
senior position in Athenian politics at the time, and there may have been 
many people who, seeing Sparta discredited and hostile, thought it was 


c 
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his foreign policy, for his legislation continued to be put 
into force, as Aristotle tells us.72 This means that the 
victory of the aristocracy can only have been partial and 
merely referred to relations with Persia. Their ascendancy 
is reflected in the twenty ships sent for service in Ionia 
on the appeal of Aristagoras of Miletos in 499/8 B.c.7! This 
cannot have been a very decided action,” for the ships 
soon retired and, in 496/4 B.c.,73 Hipparchos, son of Charmos, 
and cousin by marriage of Hippias,7* was elected archon. 
It is reasonable to see in this the influence of the 
Alkmaionidai, with their policy of conciliation towards 
Persia, in which, as has been recognised, the election to the 
archonship of a relative of Hippias might be considered 
a compromise with the Persian demand for the restoration 
of Hippias himself. It is plain that in the years between 
the expulsion of the tyrants and Marathon, the Athenians 
were not unanimously anti-Persian, or they could never 
have permitted the Alkmaionid doctrine of compromise 
to be so blatantly announced in the person of a close 
relative of the tyrants. The realisation of the threat from 
Persia can only have become strong in the years following 
the taking of Miletos, with the consequent influx of Ionian 
refugees; though not immediately, for Phrynichos was 
fined for his play The Capture of Miletos, according to 
Herodotus (VI. 21), because the Athenians were angry 


time to turn to Persia. Jacoby’s whole concept (p. 161) of the suppression 
by Herodotus of the overthrow of Kleisthenes depends upon the assumption 
that he was overthrown. See also Schefold, Mus. Helv. III (1946), 67-70. 

70 The bouleutic oath, for instance, was first prescribed in the archon- 
ship of Hermokreon, which may be dated 501/0 B.c. See Cadoux op. cit., 
115-6. See also Raubitschek op. cit. for the suggestion that Kleisthenes 
may have been politically active after Marathon. 

71 Hdt. VI. 18. 


72 Pace McGregor op. cit. I agree with him, however, that the size of 
the expedition is an invalid argument for this purpose; for, apart from 
his deductions from the size of fleets at the time, Athens may have felt 
the hostility of Aegina threatening and so been unable to send more ships, 

73 Dion. Hal. V. 77.6 = VI. 1.1. 


74 According to Klei(to)demos ap. Athen. 609C (Jacoby, F. 15) Hippias 
married a daughter of Charmos. 
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at being reminded of the tragedy. But it is as likely that 
he presented the play while the Alkmaionid policy was 
still in the ascendancy, and that the fine was a result of 
his criticism of their policy. 

The growth of anti-Persian feeling and the rise again 
of the aristocracy must have been greatly assisted by the 
return of Miltiades, of the house of the Philaidai, tra- 
ditional enemies of the Alkmaionidai. As a counterstroke 
against the aristocratic charge of tyranny, the Alkmaionidai 
brought a charge of tyranny in the Chersonese against 
Miltiades, who was tried but acquitted, and in this 
acquittal we can see the downfall of the Alkmaionid pro- 
Persian policy.”* It is but a short step from this to the 
charge of treason against the family consequent on the 
flashing of a shield as a signal to the Persians at Marathon, 
refuted so vigorously by Herodotus (which merely indicates 
how telling a charge his pro-Alkmaionid informants con- 


' sidered it). 


After Marathon, Miltiades set off on the disastrous 
expedition to Paros; and again there is an indication of how 
lightly poised was the balance of power and how great 
was the value of Miltiades to the aristocracy. For in his 
absence, the Alkmaionidai grew strong enough to impeach 
the victor of Marathon on a charge of betrayal,” an answer, 
we may be sure, to the informal ” charge of treason against 
them. The prosecution was carried out by Xanthippos, 
son of Ariphron, who married Agariste, daughter of 
Megakles, and the connection with the Alkmaionid party 
is clear.’8 


75 The decline of Alkmaionid influence can be seen also in the appeal 
to Sparta against the treason of Aegina—Hdt. VI, 49. 

76 Hdt. VI, 136. 

77 The fact that there is no evidence that the Alkmaionidai were tried 
for treason on this charge might indicate, in a negative way, that in the 
following years their strength had not been broken immediately by Marathon 
and the triumph of the anti-Persian policy. 

78 The danger of connecting with the party of the Alkmaionidai all 
relatives, however distant, is obvious—a well-known example is that of 
Kimon who married Isodike. But the inference is surely justified for the 
father of Perikles. 
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In 488/7 B.c. there began a significant series of ostra- 
cisms : 


488/7 B.c. Hipparchos son of Charmos. 
487/6 B.c. Megakles son of Hippokrates. 


486/5 B.c. The name is omitted by Aristotle, but 
Alkibiades, grandfather of the famous 


Alkbiades has been suggested.” 
485/4 B.c. Xanthippos son of Ariphron. 


There can be no doubt, even without the statement of 
Aristotle, that this is the logical conclusion of the accusa- 
tions of tyranny brought against the Alkmaionidai during 
the previous twenty years and represents the triumph of 
the aristocratic party, although modern criticism gives the 
real credit for these ostracisms to Themistokles. They 
begin with one who, while not an Alkmaionid, was probably 
the most notorious of their party and the easiest to connect 
with the charges. Then comes Megakles, who was probably 
a nephew of Kleisthenes and thus likely to have been a 
leader of the party. Aristotle’s statement about Xanthippos 
that he was the first to be ostracised ‘‘ of those who were 
not connected with the tyranny’’, is hard to believe, in 
so far as it implies that the previous ostracisms resulted 
from a connection with the Peisistratidai, while this did 
not, for later (Ath. Pol. 28) he contrasts Xanthippos as 
leader of the people with Miltiades, leader of the aristo- 
cracy. It seems more likely that the same charge disposed 
of these four related people, and it was the charge which 
had become the main weapon of the aristocracy since 
Kleisthenes vindicated the Alkmaionidai from the old 
curse on their family. The cleavage, which was the result 
of the curse, was kept up as ever, only the method was 
changed to suit modern conditions. The only possible 
mention of the curse on the Alkmaionidai comes from a 


79 By Beloch, G@. G. I, 361, n. 2. 
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recently discovered ostrakon ® which bears a verse epigram, 
describing Xanthippos as either ‘“‘Accursed”’ or “ one of 
the accursed prytaneis’’, If the former is correct, then 
it is impossible not to recognise a reference to the Alkmaionid 
curse on one who had married into the family. But it is 
uncertain; one thing, however, is clear—the Curse was 
no longer a powerful political weapon and the opponents 
of the Alkmaionidai had to recast their enmity in a more 
practical mould. The young democracy provided an 
audience sensitive to any hint of tyranny and the 
Alkmaionidai were driven out as aspiring tyrants, but not 
for long. 
G. W. WILLIAMS. 


80 Published with a commentary by A. E. Raubitschek in A. J. A., 
LI (1947), 257-62. See also O. Broneer in A.J. A., LIT (1948), 341 sqq., 
and E. Schweigert in A. J. A., LIII (1949), 266 sqq. Most important is 
the restoration and commentary of A. Wilhelm in Anz. Akad. Wren., 1949, 
237-42, 





A NOTE ON ST. PATRICK IN GAUL. 


PATRICK, Confessio 19 “ et post triduum terram caepimus, 
et xxuiii dies per disertum iter fecimus, et cibus defuit 
illis et fames inualuit super eos’. 

That St. Patrick landed in Gaul is now generally 
accepted : but where in Gaul? Bury suggested that the 
place of disembarkation would naturally have been 
Bordeaux or somewhere in Armorica;! and for two reasons 
he considered Bordeaux to be the more probable: (i) In 
Probus’ Life Bordeaux is actually mentioned as the place 
of landing. (ii) If we accept Bordeaux, it becomes to some 
extent possible to account for the fact that Patrick and 
his companions had to walk for 28 days through a desert : 
they landed in Gaul when the devastations of the Vandals, 
Alans, and Sueves, who had crossed the Rhine on 31 
December, 406, were completed. A number of Gallic 
authorities illustrate the misery and desolation of Gaul 
even as late as 415-6, although the Vandals, etc., had 
passed into Spain in 409.2 On the other hand, Bury could 
“find no direct evidence to show that the desolation had 
extended down the Loire.” If we accept Armorica, then, 
as the landing place, how can we account for the fact 
that St. Patrick found a desert there? 

It will not be argued here that Bury is either right or 
wrong in this matter: when the data given by Patrick 
are so tenuous we can only speak of possibilities or at most 
probabilities. But what Bury advanced as an hypothesis 
has sometimes been regarded by subsequent writers as an 
ascertained fact; and that the desert was directly due 


1J. B. Bury, The Life of St. Patrick (London, 1905), pp. 34, 341. In 
point of fact Bury suggests not Armorica but specifically Nantes. There 
seems to be no reason for this limitation. 

2 Ibid., pp. 338f. 
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to the Vandals and their friends seems rarely to be doubted 
nowadays. Thus, Professor Eoin MacNeill writes: ‘“‘ Bury 
recognized that a natural desert would not accord with 
Patrick’s account, and that this implied a devastated and 
wholly depopulated country. His knowledge of the history 
of that period showed him that the explanation could be 
found in the Vandal invasion and occupation of Gaul 
during the years 407, 408 and 409, and not otherwise’’.® 
But those last three words, which I have italicized, are 
scarcely justified by the available evidence and find no 
warrant in Bury’s work. 

(i) Until more is known about Probus’ authority in 
the relevant part of his work we may dismiss his state- 
ment about Bordeaux. It certainly counted for little with 
Bury : “ It is, of course, impossible to say whether there 
was any positive tradition at the back of this statement, 
or if it was only a deduction from the fact that Bordeaux 
was a regular port for travellers from Ireland to south 
Gaul’”’.4 Whether there is any evidence for Miiller’s view, 
that it would actually have been impossible at that time 
to sail from Ireland to Bordeaux in three days,® is more 
than I can say. But what we know of the ancients’ ships 
in general and their coasting voyages certainly suggests 
Armorica as a more likely destination than Bordeaux. 
Even those ships of the Veneti on which Julius Caesar 
comments, are now thought to have been no more effective 
than the ships of the Mediterranean.* So there is no reason 


3 E. MacNeill, “* The Hymn of St. Secundinus in Honour of St. Patrick ”’, 
Irish Historical Studies, II, 1940-1, pp. 129-53, at p. 138, cp. the same 
scholar’s St. Patrick Apostle of Ireland (London, 1934), p. 25. The Vandals, 
if not Bordeaux, are accepted in the two most recent discussions available 
to me : F. Wotke, Pauly-Wissowa’s Realenzyclopddie, XVIII A, col. 2,236, 
and L. Bieler, The Life and Legend of St. Patrick (Dublin, 1949), pp. 61, 
134f. 

4 op. cit., p. 341. 

5 K. Miiller, ‘Der heilige Patrick’, Nachrichten v. d. Gesellschaft d. 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen : phil.-hist. Klasse, 1931, pp. 62-116, at p. 93. 

6 Lefebvre des Noéttes, De la marine antique a la marine moderne : 
la révolution du gouvernail (Paris, 1935), p. 74. 
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to suppose that Patrick’s ship was capable of a per- 
formance which might have been thought unusual by 
Mediterranean seafarers. 

(ii) It is true that the Vandals devastated Aquitania 
as they passed through it on their way to Spain. But there 
is no evidence that they captured and burned Bordeaux 
and left it ‘ wholly depopulated ’ even for a short period.’ 
Certainly, the property which Paulinus of Pella owned at 
Bordeaux was in excellent condition in 414: “‘ domus 
specialia commoda plura, Omnibus heu! nimium blandis 
magnisque refertae Deliciis cunctisque bonis”’.§ And 
when Paulinus tells us that Athaulf’s Visigoths burned his 
house at Bordeaux in 414, he in no way implies that it 
had already been burned half-a-dozen years _before.® 
Indeed, his silence in the earlier part of his poem is no mean 
argument for the view that Bordeaux had not been sacked 
or burned by the Vandals. If then St. Patrick landed at 
Bordeaux in or soon after 407 he did not land in a desert : 
he landed at a flourishing port—flourishing, at any rate, 
by the standards of fifth-century Gaul, which were not 
the standards of fifth-century Britain. 

Again, although the Vandals were at first repulsed from 
the Pyrenees when they tried to cross them, and fell back 
for a while on the southernmost parts of Gaul,’ it is not 
certain that they could have reduced First and Second 
Aquitania to the condition of a desert, as must be assumed 
if we bring Patrick to Bordeaux or its neighbourhood in 
or shortly after 407. Quite apart from the fact that the 
important city of Toulouse held out against the invaders," 
the wealth and prosperity of Aquitania were such, one 
might think, that the region could only have been wholly 


7 The evidence for this Vandal invasion is set out and discussed by 
- Schmidt, Geschichte der Wandalen,2 (Munich, 1942), pp. 16ff. 

8 Euchar, 282-4. 

9 Ibid., 288, 314, 330, and the whole passage. 

10 Orosius, VII, 40, 3. 

11 Jerome, Ep. cxxv. 20. 
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desolated if the barbarians had spent several years in a 
systematic and organized effort to destroy it. In the 
fourth century Aquitania had supplied the Rhine armies 
with their grain, and an interruption of communications 
with it could immobilize the Imperial forces on the Rhine 
frontier.12 In the fifth century, according to Salvian, 
its vineyards, its rich meadows, and its harvests made it 
‘ the marrow of all the Gauls ’ and ‘ the image of paradise ’.18 
Even after the Vandals had done their worst would it have 
been possible to journey for 28 days through such a land 
as this without meeting anyone or finding anything to eat? 
Even if the travellers purposely avoided the beaten routes 
and the habitations of men, as Bury suggests, is it 
probable that they would have starved in the richest 
province of Gaul? It was not as easy for those poor and 
hungry barbarians to make a desert overnight of a fertile 
countryside as it is for us in our more civilized times. 
Their capacity to destroy was exceedingly limited. 
Finally, if we bring St. Patrick to Bordeaux and the 
regions devastated by the Vandals, to what date shall we 
assign his journey? Bury, who suggested 389 as the year 
of Patrick’s birth, supposed that the saint landed in 
southern Gaul after 409 when the Vandals and their 
companions had already passed into Spain.!® This opinion 
has been astutely contested by Professor MacNeill. Pointing 
out that communication between Ireland and the shores 
of the Bay of Biscay was frequent in ancient times, MacNeill 
concludes that “‘the Vandal invasion became known in 
Ireland and especially among the seafaring folk of the 
Irish coast within a few months at the most of its actually 
taking place .... Patrick’s ship must have set sail before 
any such news had crossed the sea. The time of its sailing, 


12 Ammianus Marcellinus, xiv. 10. 2, xvii, 8, 1. 

13 De Gubernatione Dei vii. 8, ep. 12 et al. 

14 Op. cit., pp. 35, 341. 

15 Op. cit. p. 35. On p. 338 he dates the escape roughly to 411-2. 
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therefore, comes between the devastation which caused the 
desert and the arrival of the news of that devastation in 
Ireland. It must have been early in the year 407’’.16 
But is this conclusion any more convincing than Bury’s? 
The argument assumes that the Vandals and Sueves 
marched straight down from the Rhine to southern Gaul, 
and that they did so at great speed. They had reached 
Bordeaux within, say, a couple of months of their breaking 
across the Roman frontier on 31 December, 406, and so 
had had time to complete what must have been an 
exceedingly hasty devastation of Aquitania before Patrick 
landed there ‘early in the year 407’. In fact, however, 
there is no reason to believe that the Vandals, etc., who 
were accompanied by their womenfolk and their children 
and such goods as they possessed, marched immediately 
and rapidly from the Rhine to the Pyrenees as though 
they had crossed the Rhine with the conscious purpose 
of getting to the Pyrenees as quickly as possible. Indeed, 
we know that after crossing the Rhine they first turned 
northwestwards to the neighbourhood of Boulogne, and 
only later turned about and went southwards.!”? There 
is no reason to suppose that they had any clear conception 
of their destination when they crossed the Rhine. The 
most that one can make of MacNeill’s argument is that 
Patrick’s ship set sail from Ireland before the captain 
knew that the invaders were in the vicinity of whatever 
port it was to which he proposed to sail. Even if we accept 
Bordeaux as the landing place the argument can give us 
no precise date, for we do not know exactly when the 
Vandals entered Aquitania. 

Now it is not contended that these considerations 
controvert the position of Bury and MacNeill. In a matter 
so obscure there can be no question of proof or disproof. 
But perhaps they are sufficient to induce us to look about 


16 St. Patrick Apostle of Ireland, p. 26. 


17 See Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire? (London, 1923), 
Vol. I, pp. 186f. 
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for an alternative hypothesis which may be exposed to 
fewer difficulties. Let us then examine Bury’s second 
suggestion, and suppose that Patrick landed somewhere 
on the coast of Armorica. How can we now explain his 
statement that he travelled for 28 days through a desert? 

It frequently happened in late Roman history that an 
invasion by the barbarians was seized upon by the cruelly 
oppressed peasants of the Roman countryside, both slaves 
and others, as an opportunity to revolt from the rule of 
the central government and the great landowners. In 
Gaul and Spain these rebelling peasants had been known 
as ‘ Bacaudae’ since the third century A.D., and their 
risings, particularly in Armorica, were very frequent 
during the fifth century. As soon as the Vandals, Alans, 
and Sueves crossed the Rhine on the last day of 406 the 
Bacaudae of Armorica and elsewhere saw their chance. 
The Imperial troops were either disorganized or occupied 
in dealing with the invaders (in so far as the troops had 
not been withdrawn from Gaul altogether by Stilicho some 
time before). And so the whole of Armorica along with 
other regions of Gaul rose in revolt. The rebels succeeded 
in driving out the Roman officials, in enslaving the land- 
lords, and in maintaining their freedom for no less than 
ten years on end. It is not until 417 that Rutilius 
Namatianus tells us how Exuperantius “is restoring the 
laws and bringing freedom back” to Armorica.!® This 
was the most sustained and the most successful of the 
revolts of the Bacaudae known to us. It will be shown 
elsewhere that our ignorance of the methods of warfare 
of the Bacaudae is not total. They appear usually (and 
wisely) to have refrained from engaging the Imperial 
forces in pitched battles, where the discipline, training, 
and superior weapons of the regular soldiers might have 


18 Zosimus, VI. 5. 3, Rutilius, de Reditu suo i. 213-6. By ‘freedom,’ 
of course, Rutilius means the freedom of the great landowners, not the 
freedom of the population at large. 
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overwhelmed them. Instead, it is probable that they carried 
on a widespread war of ambuscades, surprises, feints, 
diversions, and skirmishes. We cannot assume then that 
hostilities were taking place only in isolated areas of 
Armorica in 407. At the beginning of the revolt the whole 
countryside must have been aflame as the labourers on 
one estate after another joined in the revolt and engaged 
whatever local and Imperial forces the various estate- 
owners could muster. In these conditions, one might 
think, a party of foreigners would have been well advised 
to keep off the roads and the well-known tracks. It is 
difficult to believe that either the desperate slaves and 
coloni or the terrified landowners and their henchmen, 
all alike fighting for their freedom and their lives, would 
have had an enthusiastic welcome for a company of 
unknown strangers and a pack of wolf-hounds. 

Conjecture has not always been conspicuously absent 
from Patrician studies ; so perhaps we may allow ourselves 
a paragraph of conjecture. 

Patrick’s ship left Ireland before the news had arrived 
there that the Bacaudae were in revolt. When the ship 
reached the northern or north-western coast of Armorica 
the travellers could all too easily see what was afoot ; 
but they decided to press on towards their goal, which 
may have been some such town as Auxerre or Autun. 
In view of the peculiar ferocity and the exceptional dangers 
of a servile war they kept to the woods and the less 
frequented places, where they all but starved. Patrick 
eventually escaped southwards into the areas still held 
by the forces of the central government, but it was impos- 
sible for some years to return thence to his home in Britain. 
The Vandals, Alans, and Sueves, after crossing the Rhine, 
had penetrated as far north as the neighbourhood of 
Boulogne, and the peasants of that area, no doubt, were 
no more backward in seeking their liberty than were their 
companions in Armorica. Theirs may well have been one 
of the regions of Gaul which, according to Zosimus, joined 
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in the expulsion of the Roman officials and the enslave- 
ment of the landowners. Almost the whole of the north 
coast of Gaul then was in the hands either of the rebelling 
slaves or of the barbarians ; and when the barbarians 
began to withdraw southwards the ports were com- 
mandeered by the army of the usurper Constantine, who 
crossed over from Britain in the early summer of 407 to 
engage them. To pass through the areas where the desperate 
peasants, the half-starved barbarians, and the unruly 
troops of Constantine were all alike active must have 
appeared a very hazardous proposition to a penniless 
ex-slave in a foreign land. It is no wonder that it was 
only ‘ post paucos annos’ (Confessio 23) that Patrick was 
able to return to Bannauenta Berniae. 

It must be emphasized that this hypothetical recon- 
struction of the events is merely intended to illustrate the 
opinion that Bordeaux and the Vandals do not provide 
the only possible setting for the adventures that befell 


Patrick and his companions when they arrived in Gaul. 


E. A. THOMPSON. 
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FAVILLA WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
PROPERTIUS, 1.9. 17-18. 


necdum etiam palles, vero nec tangeris igni ; 
haec tibi venturi prima favilla mali. 


THE words venturi prima favilla mali have been inter- 
preted as follows: 


Nisard’s translation : 


Paley 


Poatgate 


Phillimore 
Butler and 
Barber 

Way 


Enk 


“* la premiére étincelle d’un prochain 
incendie.” 

“And even what you now feel is 
but the foretaste of the pangs of 
real love.” 

Favilla—The first spark in a kind- 
ling fire. It may mean (1) Spark, 
(2) Glowing embers. cf. Aen. 3.573 
(nubem fumantem turbine piceo et 
candente favilla) and for the sense 
Call. Fr. 161. rb ip 8, ravéxavoac, 
ov ToAAH dAvy! mpdow KEYwpnKE. 
“This is the first spark of the 
mischief to come.” 


No comment. 

“ The first faint spark of the coming 
fire.” 

Scintilla, initium—cf. Philodemi 
epigramma Anth. Graeca 5, 124.4. 
Tup Toperac éyxpdquov. bid. |. 6. 


, A 
Mavs ey@ weyaAng avrixa TupKaine. 


It will be seen that these editors have taken favilla 
as = scintilla in the sense of a fresh spark which begins 
a fire, cf. Lucr. 5.609: (the sun has heated the air) quod 
genus interdum segetes stipulamque videmus accedere ex 
una scintilla incendia passim. 


Now scintilla may be used (I) as a new spark which 
begins a fire, e.g., the passage just quoted from Lucretius, 


and also Aen. 1.174. 


ac primum silict scintillam excudit Achates. 
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For the sense cf. Thuc. 2.77. 4.—Enk’s examples refer to 
a later stage when the spark has kindled some of the 
material around it. 


(2) as a still-glowing remnant or particle. e.g., Lucr. 
2.672-5. 
quaecumque igni flammata cremantur, 
si nil praeterea, tamen haec in corpore condunt 
unde ignem iacere et lumen summittere possint 
scintillasque agere ac late differre favillam. 


and Ov. Met. 7.79-81. 


utque solet ventis alimenta adsumere quaeque 
parva sub inducta latuit scintilla favilla 
crescere et in veteres agitata resurgere vires. 


and Lucan, 5.523-5. 
ab alto 
aggere iam tepidae sublato fune favillae 
scintillam tenuem commotos pavit in ignes. 


Favilla may be used (1) = Dead ashes. 


e.g., Ov. Met. 7.80. as quoted above. 
Ov. Met. 8.525. cana prunam velante favilla. 
An extended use in Stat. Silv. 68: 


aeraque ab Isthmiacis auro potiora favillis. 
and the following passages selected from the Thesaurus:— 
Ov. Fast. 3.561 Virg. Aen. 5.666. Aen. 6.227. 
Vitr. 7.4.5 
(2) = Scintilla (2). 
Lucr. 2.672-5, quoted under scintilla (2). 
Virg. Aen. 9.75 and 3.573. 
Mart. 1.42. 5. Ov. Fast. 4.553. Stat. Silv. 2.1.2. 


Hor. Carm. 2.6.23. 
Lucr. 6. 690. Pliny Nat. Hist. 3.88. 


2 
gQ 
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In his interpretation of Aen. 3.573 Postgate is following 
Servius, who remarks: 7d est scintillis. But it is clear from 
the context that Servius is using scintilla in sense (2) ; 
so this provides no support for Postgate’s interpretation 
of the passage from Propertius. 

It is worth pointing out that when favilla is used in 
sense (2) there is almost always an adjective present to 
make this clear, or else it is connected with some word 
denoting fire or heat---e.g., Aen. 9. 75. 


Fert commixtam (sibi) Volcanus ad astra favillam. 


Favilla, then, may be used in either of these senses, but 
there is no evidence that it can = scintilla (1), i.e., a 
fresh spark which begins a fire. 

It is possible, of course, to revive the still-glowing 
ashes and to make a new fire, but that is all. e.g., Prosp. 


Carm. de ingrat. 138. extinctas renovare favillas. 


For this sense cf. Suet. 77d. 74 and Lucan, 5.523-5, 
quoted above. 

This is also the sense of Prop. 4.4.69: Vesta, Iliacae 
felix tutela favillae ; for the Vestal fire must constantly be 
renewed. 

The Thesaurus quotes two other passages as well as 
the present one which, it suggests, show favilla = scintilla 
(1). They are Stat. Theb. 12.43 and Claud. 26.24. 

The first passage: an aetheriae vivant per membra favillae, 
presents no difficulty, because favilla is clearly used in 
sense (2) and is thus translated by Mozley—‘‘ Whether 
the heavenly embers still glow among his limbs.” 

The second passage reads—iuga taurorum rapidis 
ambusta- favillis, and it does seem to be the sole exception. 

It is thus translated by Platnauer—‘ yoked bulls afire 
with flickering flames.’”” (Perhaps as the passage is sar- 
castic in tone we should translate “ burnt up by their 
fiery breath ’’). 

Unless we strain the sense, and imagine favillis as 
fiery particles thrown out from the infernos which rage 
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inside the bulls, we must admit that favilla is used in the 
unusual sense of a spark = scintilla (1). 

But as Claudian was born c. 370 A.D., this exception 
need not greatly disturb us. 

If then, in Classical times, favilla never = scintilla (1) 
we must find another explanation of the passage in question. 
The most likely one seems to be that favilla is here the 
ash left in the crater of a volcano after an eruption. When 
a new eruption is about to take place, this ash becomes 
red-hot and is thrown into the air. It is then followed by 
the burning lava, which Propertius refers to as the verus 
ignis and the venturum malum. 

Support for favilla in this sense may be had from the 
passage quoted by Postgate—Aen. 3.571. and from 


Lucr. 6. 680-93. 
Mart. 4.44.7. Hic locus Herculeo numine clarus erat. 
Cuncta iacent flammis et tristt mersa 
favilla. 
Pl. Nat. Hist. 3.38. 
Sil. It. 14.69. 
Aen. 9.75. 
Claud. 17.72 and Rapt. Pros. 3.398. 
cf. also Pl. Letters 6.16. and 6.20. where cinis is used in 
the same sense. 
For the sense cf. also 
Hor. Carm. 2.1.7. and 
Call. Ep. 46.2. tori wip bro ry orodry. 


If this interpretation is right, the passage will be another 
reference to the volcanic region around Naples, which is 
mentioned in Propertius 1.11. passim ; 3.9.48; 3.11.37; 
5-18. ad init. 


W. J. N. RUDD. 





STUDIES IN THE CHARACTERIZATION OF 
ULYSSES.—VI. 


ULYSSES RESTORED TO FAVOUR IN SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
ENGLAND. 


It was not till well into the sixteenth century that the 
revival of Greek studies began to take full effect in the 
Ulysses tradition. By then the sun of Homer had fully 
risen in Western Europe and was fast dissipating the 
shades of calumny that had distorted the true outlines 
of Ulysses and his exploits. The Greek text of the Odyssey 
and Iliad had been printed in 1488 Several Latin trans- 
lations—mostly, as the prevailing taste prescribed, of the 
Iliad—had appeared in Italy and France since that 
sponsored by Boccaccio in the 1360’s. And, besides Homer, 
another ennobling Greek author gained favour in this 
epoch. This was Plutarch, a favourite of Melanchthon, 
Zwingli and Erasmus (who dedicated a translation of one 
essay to Henry VIII). Later Amyot’s French, and North’s 
English versions of the Lives (in 1559 and 1579) put his 
urbane wisdom within the reach of all cultivated readers.! 

An excellent illustration of the effect of Homeric and 
Plutarchan reading can be found in The Gouernour, 
addressed by Sir Thomas Elyot to Henry VIII and first 
published in 1531. Elyot heads his second chapter thus: 
That one soueraigne gouernor ought to be in a publike weale. | 
And what damage hath happened where a multitude hath 
had equal authorite without any soueraygne.2, To exemplify § 


1 For full accounts of the classical elements in sixteenth-century England 
see Douglas Bush, Mythology and the Renaissance tradition in English 


poetry (Minneapolis, 1932), and Gilbert Highet, The Classical Tradition F 


(Oxford, 1948), both superbly erudite and readable books. 


2 Elyot is cited throughout from the edn. by H. H. S. Croft, London, 
1880. 
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this Elyot cites, with obvious first-hand knowledge, the 
incident in Jliad 2, when Thersites, the coarse man of 
the people (Homer sang for aristocrats), abused the Greek 
Command at Troy. The sedition was checked, Elyot 
tells us, by ‘the maiestie of Agamemnon ioynynge to 
hym counsailours Nestor and the witty Ulisses’. (In 
actual fact it was caused by the foolishness of Agamemnon 
and cured entirely by the witty Ulysses : but Henry VIII 
was a touchy man.) In chapter ten Elyot discusses ‘ the 
order of lernyng apt for a gentyll man’. Above all edifying 
authors he places Homer ‘ from whom as from a fountaine 
proceded all eloquence and lernyng ’. He recalls Plutarch’s 
remark that Alexander on his marches always slept with 
Homer under his pillow: 


For by the redinge of his warke called Jliados, where 
the assembly of the most noble grekes agayne Troy is 
recited with theyr affaires, he gathered courage and 
strength agayne his ennemies, wysdome and eloquence for 
consultations, and persuations to his people and army. 
And by the other warke called Odissea, whiche recounteth 
the sondry aduentures of the wise Ulisses, he, by the 
example of Ulisses, apprehended many noble vertues, and 
also lerned to eskape the fraude and deceitfull imaginations 
of sondry and subtile crafty wittes. Also there shall he 
lerne to enserche and perceiue the maners and conditions 
of them that be his familiars, siftinge out (as I mought 
say) the best from the warst, wherby he may surely 
committe his affaires, and truste to every persone after 
his vertues. Therfore I now conclude that there is no 
lesson for a yonge gentil man to be compared with Homere, 
if he be playnly and substancially expouned and declared 
by the mayster. 


Elyot has more to say of Ulysses in the first chapter 
of his second book. He mentions him as an example of a 
natural dignity not dependent on appearances: 


Yet is nat Maiestie always in haulte or fierce coun- 
tenaunce, nor in speche outragious or arrogant, but in 
honourable and sobre demeanure, deliberate and graue 
pronunciation, wordes clene and facile, voide of rudenesse 
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and dishonestie, without vayne or inordinate ianglinge, 
with suche an excellent temperance, that he, amonge an 
infinite nombre of other persones, by his maiestie may be 
espied for a gouernour. Wherof we have a noble example 
in Homere of Ulisses, that whan his shippe and men was 
caste on lande upon a coste where the inhabitantes were 
called Pheacas, he beinge all naked, sauynge a mantell 
sente to hym by the kynges doughter, without other 
apparaile or seruant, represented such a _ wonderfull 
maiestie in his countenance and speche, that the kynge 
of the countray, named Alcinous, in that extreme calamitie, 
wisshed that Ulisses wold take his doughter Nausicaa to 
wyfe, with a greatte part of his treasure .... 


The references are slight enough, but they prove that 
Elyot was exempt from the long-established Roman and 
medieval prejudices against Homer and Ulysses. But 
perhaps there is also a touch of political pragmatism as 
well as literary enlightenment here. The Greek victors, 
not the Trojan losers, are the best models for Tudor 
monarchs. So let King Brut and his disreputable kin of 
quisling Antenors and amorous Troiluses go hang. The 
sixteenth-century sovereign governors of England will do 
better to keep, like Alexander, a copy of Homer under 
their pillows, not a version of Dares and Dictys as Joseph 
of Exeter had fondly hoped of Henry II. Before the century 
was out one English sovereign at least could and did 
read her Homer in Greek—to say nothing of the hapless, 
erudite Lady Jane Grey. 

In short, Elyot introduced into England that 
magnanimous view of the ancient Greek heroes which would 
come to its highest fulfilment some eighty years later in 
Shakespeare’s portrait of Ulysses in Troilus and Cressida. 
And it is noteworthy that Ulysses’s greatest speech there, 
that on ‘degree’, is based on Elyot’s central Ulyssean 
theme—that there ought to be only one sovereign governor 
in the public weal. 

One noteworthy historical change had facilitated both 
Elyot’s admiration for Ulysses and Ascham’s (which is 
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to be illustratedgnext). It was a matter of education. Until 
towards the end of the fifteenth century in western Europe 
education had generally been sharply divided into two 
types, one for the clerk, the other for the knight. Con- 
currently careers and characters were pressed into either 
the learned or the military molds. A warlike scholar or an 
erudite warrior ran contrary to medieval notions of pro- 
priety. Hence Ulysses’s combination of a scholar’s acumen 
with a knight’s valour perturbed or antagonized the more 
conventional of medieval minds. Gower, as has been 
seen, simply failed to hold the two elements together in 
his presentations of Ulysses, presenting him first as a worthy 
knight and then as a learned clerk seduced by sorcery. 
But by Elyot’s time education in England had begun to 
ain at producing a blending of the arts of war and the 
liberal arts in a full Renaissance man. Its results were 
best seen in later generations with such men as Sidney 
and—last, perhaps, of the nobilissimi—Lord Falkland of 
Great Tew. Among such men, and in the prophetic minds 
of scholars like Elyot and Ascham, the versatile Ulysses 
would be neither suspect nor uncongenial. 

Though Elyot knew of Ulysses’s Odyssean adventures 
and referred to one of them, as he was writing on states- 
manship he naturally paid more attention in his Gouernour 
to Ulysses’s more political aspects. Forty years later 
Roger Ascham found his ethical and Odyssean qualities 
more apt for pedagogical purposes in The Scholemaster 
(1570). Ascham takes up the attitude already advocated | 
by Horace and the Christian moralists, who recommended | ; 
the prudence and fortitude of Ulysses in his wanderings | 
as exemplary patterns for Stoics or Christians. Vestiges | 
of this tradition had always survived in ecclesiastical ! 
literature. But Ascham had the great advantage over 
most, if not all, of his medieval predecessors of having read 
the Odyssey in Greek for himself. Ascham drank from the 
clear fountainhead. 

In his Scholemaster Ascham soon comes to the problem 
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of how to protect English gentlemen fgom the moral 
dangers of foreign travel, if travel they must : ® 


Yet, if a ientleman will nedes travell into Italie, he 
shall do well, to looke on the life, of the wisest traueler, 
that euer traueled thether, set out by the wisest writer, 
that euer spake with tong, Gods doctrine onelie excepted : 
and that is Vlysses in Homere. Vlysses, and his trauell, 
I wishe our trauelers to looke vpon, not so much to feare 
them, with the great daungers, that he many tymes suffered, 
as to instruct them, with his excellent wisedome, which 
he alwayes and euerywhere vsed. Yea euen those, that 
be learned and wittie trauelers, when they be disposed 
to prayse traueling, as a great commendacion, and the 
best Scripture they haue for it, they gladlie recite the 
third verse of Homere, in his first booke of Odyssea, con- 
teinyng a great prayse of Vlysses, for the witte he gathered, 
& wisedome he vsed in his traueling. 


He quotes Homer’s Greek and Horace’s Latin for the 
line in question (Odyssey 1, 3) together with what we might 
now think rather a jangling translation—but Ascham 
praises it inordinately—by a fellow Johnian 


All travellers do gladly report great praise of Vlysses, 
For that he knew many mens maners, and saw many Cities. 


He interprets Homer’s first epithet for Ulysses in the 
Odyssey, polytropos, as ‘skilfull in mens manners and 
facions’ and polymetis as ‘wise in all purposes and ware 
in all places’. But this worldly wisdom, he avers, will 
not serve a traveller unless ‘ Pallas be alwayes at his 
elbow, that is Gods speciall grace from heaven, to kepe 
him in Gods feare, in all his doynges, in all his ieorneye ’. 
This heavenly illumination, we may note in advance, is 
the very quality that Dowden missed in Shakespeare’s 
Ulysses. 


3 Ascham is cited from the edn. of W. A. Wright, Cambridge, 1904. 
A parallel to Ascham’s moralistic view of Ulysses will be found at the 
end of Gabriel Harvey’s letter to Spenser, dated 23rd October, 1579 (J. 
Haslewood, Essays upon English Poets and Poésy, vol. 2, London, 1816, 
p. 301). 
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Ascham goes on to develop his moral lesson for honest 
Englishmen in Italy: 


For, he shall not alwayes in his absence out of England, 
light vpon a ientle Aleynous, and walke in his faire gardens 
full of all harmlesse pleasures : but he shall sometymes, 
fall, either into the handes of some cruell Cyclops, or into 
the lappe of some wanton and dalying Dame Calypso : 
and so suffer the danger of many a deadlie Denne, not so 
full of perils, to destroy the body, as, full of vayne pleasures, 
to poyson the mynde. Some Siren shall sing him a song, 
sweete in tune, but sownding in the ende, to his vtter 
destruction. If Scylla drowne him not, Carybdis may 
fortune swalow hym. Some Circes shall make him, of a 
plaine English man, a right Jtalian. And at length to hell, 
or to some hellish place, is he likelie to go : from whence 
is hard returning, although one Vilysses, and that by Palias 
ayde, and good cousell of Tiresias once escaped that 
horrible Den of deadly darkenes. 


Thus Ascham develops, and nationalizes, the traditional 
moralistic exposition of Ulysses’s adventures. Circe and 
the Sirens now represent ‘ the vanitie of licencious pleasure, 
the inticements of all sinne’, so potent, he thinks, in 
contemporary Italy. Against these Homer will serve as 
a counter-charm, like ‘the herbe Moly, with the blacke 
roote, and white flooer, sower at the first, but sweete in 
the end.’ Some less moralizable aspects of Homer’s story 
are prudently ignored. 

In Ascham, then, Ulysses is treated with the greatest 
respect, and this served to eliminate some of the 
accumulated Graeco-Roman prejudices against him and 
Homer. But in other ways the tradition has gained little. 
Ulysses formerly decried as a hostile treacherous Greek 
is now built up as a prudent, proto-Protestant, nationalistic 
gentleman,‘ just as Calderon in his Sorceries of Sin will 


4In contrast with Ascham’s chauvinistic attitude to Ulysses’s wander- 
ings (as an example of how to resist the wiles of wicked foreigners) one 
may compare the more cosmopolitan attitude of Robert Burton, some 
fifty years later (Anatomy of Melancholy, 2, 3, 5). 
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| present him in Madrid as a pious example for the subjects 
| of His Most Catholic Majesty, and the Dutch Vondel 
will turn him into a vindictive Counter-Remonstrant. 
' Ulysses is once more doomed to sail between a Scylla and 
a Charybdis, between ancient prejudices lurking in their 
bone-strewn caves and the vortices of Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation ideologies. And after that he must 
struggle with the secular cross currents of the Battle of 
the Books. He will come through again, but not unscathed. 

Ascham and Elyot were prosers. They found Ulysses 
useful for their political and cultural purposes and used 
him so—with some sympathy and understanding, it is 
true, but without the poet’s empathy, the merging of the 
writer’s self in his symbols. The difference here is like 
that between simile and metaphor: in simile by an act 
of intelligence two objects are set side by side and com- 
pared ; in metaphor two objects are by an act of intuition 
entirely identified. Not till Shakespeare’s Troilus and 
Cressida will we find a genuine re-creation of Ulysses. 

Admiration for the ethical and political virtues of 
Ulysses, revived by the return of Homer and best expressed 
for Englishmen by Elyot and Ascham, continued among 
serious English writers to the end of the sixteenth century. 
Sidney in his Apologie for Poetrie (published in 1595 but 
probably written in the early 1580’s) cites Ulysses to 
illustrate love of one’s native land and the rewards of 
virtuous fortitude : 


See Viysses in the fulness of Calypso’s delights bewayle 
his absence from barraine and beggarly Ithaca 
wisdome and temperance in Vlysses and Diomedes. 

Well may you see Viysses in a storme, and in other 
hard plights ; but they are but exercises of patience and 
magnanimitie, to make them shine the more in the seere- 
following prosperitie. 


Of Homer and Hesiod, though he has no faith in their 
historicity, Sidney conjures all to believe that by them 
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‘it pleased the heauenly Deitie ..., under the vayle of 
fable to give us all knowledge, Logick, Rhetorick, 
Philosophy, naturall and morall, and Quid non.’ 
Spenser’s attitude is similar.6 One finds a direct echo 
from Elyot in his letter to Raleigh introducing the Faerie 
Queene, ‘in which’ he says, 
I have followed all the antique Poets historicall, first 
Homere, who in the Persons of Agamemnon and Vlysses 


hath ensampled a good gouernor and a vertuous man, the 
one in his Ilias, the other in his Odysseis .... 


He has, however, very little to say explicitly of Ulysses 
in his poems. But his summary of Ulysses’s wanderings, 
given in The Gnat (1591, taken directly, but much 
enlivened, from Virgil’s Culex) deserves quotation for its 
quaint vigour : 


Againe the dreadfull Cycones him dismay 
And black Laestrigones, a people stout : 
Then greedie Scilla, under whom their bay 
Manie great bandogs, which her gird about : 
Then doo the Aetnean Cyclops him affray, 
And deep Charybdis gulphing in and out: 
Lastly the squalid lakes of Tartarie, 

And griesly Feends of hell him terrifie. 


In the Faerie Queene Una wanders (I, 3, 21, 5-6) 


With paines farre passing that long wandering Greeke, 
That for his love refused deitie, 


and some of the symbolism and mythological scenery is 
taken directly or indirectly from the Odyssey. Like most 
allegorists Spenser shows more interest in symbolical 
incident than in characterization. Charybdis becomes the 
Gulf of Greediness ; Circe (Acrasia) denotes, as usual, the 
enchantments of sensuality ; the Sirens are Mermaids, 
as in Lydgate, and represent voluptuous desire, and so on. 
But to equate the straightforward Sir Guyon (Temperance) 
with the complex Ulysses would be silly. 


5 Spenser is cited from his Works: a variorum edition, by Edwin 
Greenlaw and others, Baltimore, 1932. 
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In contrast Robert Greene’s ‘ novels’ Penelope’s Web 
and Euphues his censure to Philautus (both 1587) neither 
gain nor suffer from ethical perplexities. In the first the 
Ithacan scene is a mere pasteboard background to a farrago 
of feminine small talk. Greene refers at the end to a forth- 
coming paraphrase by himself of ‘ Homer’s Odissea’ ; but 
it never seems to have appeared. The second ‘ novel’ 
adds as little to the Ulysses tradition. We catch a glimpse 
of him going into a pavilion hand in hand with Troilus. 
(Did Shakespeare take a hint from this?) He is ‘ naturally 
desirous to have an insight into the manners of men’. 
Later he shows some subtlety and tells ‘a pleasaunt 
hystorie ’—and that is all. 

Peele’s Tale of Troy, though not published till 1589, 
may be a much earlier academic exercise. It is hardly 
more than a competent verse epitome. It mentions some 
incidents neglected by earlier vernacular writers, notably 
the detection of Ulysses by Palamedes (when Ulysses 
wished to evade conscription), and Ulysses’s discovery of 
Achilles among the maidens at the court of Lycomedes 
in Scyros. Two lines from the latter (perhaps taken from 
Statius) suggest a scene in Robert Bridges’s Achilles in 
Scyros, 


Ulysses with his toys and trifles trim 
Full like a pedlar can decipher him. 


His comment on Cressida offers a challenge soon to be taken 
up by Shakespeare (to say nothing of Dekker and Chettle): 


But leave I here of Troilus to say 

- Whose passions for the ranging Cressida 
Requires a volume to unfold at large, 

And cunning need he be that takes the charge 
To paint the colours of that changing piece 
Stain to all dames of Troy and stately Greece. 


(The epithet for Greece shows how the pro-Trojan prejudice 
had now waned among the university lads.) In his brief 
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description of the contest with Ajax for the arms of Achilles 
he remarks of Ulysses that 
policy, 
That hight indeed the strength of chivalry 
Was that whereof this knight doth chiefly vaunt. 


, 


The key word ‘ policy’ will return in a famous outburst 
by Ulysses in Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida. 
Peele’s verse if uninspired at least is smooth and not 

unworthy of his subject. Contrast, for example, the opening 
of an earlier translation in Tottel’s Miscellany (1557-87) 
of Ovid’s Heroides 1 (Penelope’s letter to Ulysses) : 

O Lingring make [mate], Ulisses dere, thy wife lo 

sendes to thee 
Her driry plaint .... 


In the second half of the century translations or adapta- 
tions of works relevant to the Ulysses tradition came 
thick and fast. Golding’s version of the Metamorphoses 
of Ovid was particularly popular and must have done 
much to diminish the Virgilian bias against Ulysses. Some 
lines from his introductory Epistle describe two symbolical 
figures destined to meet again in Joyce’s Ulysses : first— 


We may perceive in Dedalus how every man by kind 

Desires to be at libertie, and with an earnest mind 

Doth seeke to see his natiue soyle, and how that 
streight distresse 

Doth make men wyse, and sharpe their wits to fynd 
their own redresse 


and later 


Vlysses doth expresse 
The Image of discretion, wit, and advisednesse. 


In 1581 Arthur Hall produced the earliest published 
English version of J/iad 1-10, under the patronage of Sir 
Thomas Cecil.* It was a poor effort based chiefly on Salel’s 


6 For Arthur Hall’s Iliad, i-x, see Life and Works of Arthur Hall of 
Grantham, by H. G. Wright, Manchester, 1919. 





4 STUDIES IN THE CHARACTERIZATION 


French version of 1545. Chapman’s Seaven Bookes of the 
Iliades of Homere Prince of Poets eclipsed it in 1598, by 
both its style and by its scholarship. 

Seneca’s influence was ubiquitous and profound, but 
his effect on the Ulysses tradition in England was negli- 
gible in contrast with his effect in France. Euripides and 
Sophocles had been slowly making their way into a mild 
popularity. Thirteen Latin versions of Euripides had 
appeared on the Continent before 1541. By then the 
Ajax of Sophocles had also been translated. In Elizabethan 
England both Latin and English versions of the Greek 
dramatists began to be performed? as a result of the 
rapidly growing classicism of the universities and under 
the auspices of an erudite Queen. Now, for the first time 
since the Roman occupation, the Ulysses of the Attic 
dramatists became known again in Western Europe. 
Cambridge invited Queen Elizabeth to a performance in 
Latin of Ajax the Scourge-bearer (that is, Sophocles’s 
play) in 1564. A play named Ajax and Ulysses, doubtless 
also based on Sophocles’s play, was acted at Windsor in 
1572. In 1584 the Court saw a production of Agamemnon 
and Ulysses, presumably an adaptation of Euripides’s 
Iphigeneia at Aulis. The Admiral’s boys produced a play 
about Troy in 1596. Similar productions continued well 
into the reign of James I. It was fortunate for Ulysses 
that the Ajax was more popular than the Philoctetes with 
its allegations of knavery. One might have expected that 
Euripides’ Hecuba, that other strongly anti-Ulyssean play, 
would have been often performed, but there is no evidence 
of it in England during this period. French productions 
will be- considered elsewhere. 

Apart, then, from Greene’s and. Spenser’s use of 
traditional tales of Ulysses, the sixteenth-century writers 


7 Performances of classical plays in the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
I: see E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), i, 127-8, 
130, 233 ; iv 87, 146, and the same author’s William Shakespeare : facts 
and problems (Oxford, 1930), i, 448. 
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of England chiefly used him as Horace did, as a ‘ useful 
example’ of prudence, fortitude, and eloquence. No work 
of creative genius emerged yet in the English tradition. 
But the way was now open, thanks to Elyot’s and Ascham’s 
eulogies, to Chapman’s earliest translations of the Iliad, 
and to the productions of classical plays as just described, 
for Shakespeare to make something far greater of Ulysses 
than the medieval blackguard in his Troilus and Cressida. 

As might have been expected in an age of so much 
political and theological ferment in England, the emphasis 
in almost all the writers named here is on Ulysses’s political 
and moral qualities—on Ulysses the good citizen rather 
than on Ulysses the great adventurer. One finds few 
references, for example, to the highly dramatic scenes 
described in the last half of the Odyssey, when Ulysses 
returns in disguise to Ithaca, revenges himself on the 
Suitors, and is restored to his wife and kingdom. Perhaps 
there would have been some dangerous associations in 
tales like these if embroidered on in Tudor times. Also 
there was no full version of the Odyssey before Chapman’s 
in 1614-15, and none of the classical plays performed in 
sixteenth-century England dealt with the Odyssean Ulysses. 
At all events, for one reason or another, there is no play 
in English on an Odyssean theme until Nicholas Rowe’s 
regrettable effort in 1706. One can only speculate what 
Shakespeare might have made of Ulysses in The Tempest 
if he had used the fifth and sixth book of the Odyssey 
for his material and not the Bermudan incident.® 

But the dramatic potentialities of Ulysses’s return to 
Ithaca as described by Homer were not entirely overlooked 
by Elizabethans. William Gager, writing in Latin, adapted 
them very ably for the stage in his Ulysses redux, produced 


8A. M. Pizzagalli in Il Mondo Classico (Turin, 1932), 459-63, suggests 
that Miranda owes something to Homer’s Nausicaa (whose encounter 
with Ulysses does not figure in the medieval tradition) ; but he admits 
that the resemblances may be due to the similarity of the settings or to 
coincidence, truly. 
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at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1591-2. For an academic 
play it is surprisingly well constructed and motivated, and 
must be one of the best Latin dramas written in England. 
Ulysses comes out of it with full Homeric honours, and 
even a little more as when in Act 3 Penelope describes 
him as 


Cui tota nunquam Graecia aequalem tulit 
Virtute, fama, robore, ingenio, fide, 
Splendore, lingua, genere, consilio, manu, 
Almaeque pacis pariter ac belli artibus. 


But like the De Bello Troiano of Joseph of Exeter it 
belongs to the history of classical scholarship rather than 
to a study of the vernacular Ulysses tradition. 


W. B. STANFORD. 


9 For Gager’s Ulysses redux see further in Chambers, Eliz. Stage, iii, 
318-19; iv, 245, 379, 383. 





SOMERVILLE AND ROSS.* 


THE noble bequest of the late Conte de Suzannet to. your 
Library of many important Somerville and Ross MSS. 
and first editions marks a notable occasion, and I would 
like to add my tribute of gratitude to so generous and 
perceptive a gift. No more suitable a resting-place can 
exist than Trinity College Library for such treasures, the 
Library of the University that honoured Edith Somerville 
with an Honorary Doctorate of Letters, a distinction she 
prized above all things. 

I could have wished, however, that the honour of 
marking this occasion by reading a paper on the works of 
Somerville and Ross had not fallen on my shoulders, as 
my only qualification is that | am the nephew of Edith 
Somerville and the cousin of Violet Martin—better known 
as Martin Ross. 

My plan is to try to give you a picture of the lives 
and backgrounds of these two gifted cousins, a recon- 
struction of their methods of work and some tentative 
speculations on the mystery of their unique collaboration. 

Edith Somerville and Violet Martin are part and parcel 
of my earliest memories. We always knew them as D. 
and Martin, and it is by these familiar names that I shall 
refer to them this afternoon. If in what follows I say more 
about D. than Martin, it is because Martin died in 1915, 
shortly after I had left school, so that I only knew her 
as well as a schoolboy can know a ‘grown-up’ But 
D. lived on to the great age of g1 and only left us in 1949. 
D. was always most rightly insistent that Martin’s name 
should be equally linked with hers, and I can only apologise 
to their Shades, if my picture is unbalanced. 


* Delivered as an address to the Friends of the Library in June, 1951. 
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Edith Somerville was born in Corfu, where her father, 
Colonel Thomas Henry Somerville, had taken his bride, 
Adelaide Coghill, on getting command of the battalion of 
the Buffs then stationed there. In honour of her Greek 
birthplace D. was in addition christened (none—the 
opening diphthong of which when used as an initial has 
proved a stumbling block to many. 

Her father retired in 1859, and the rest of her child- 
hood and girlhood was spent at Drishane in Castle Town- 
shend, Co. Cork. There during the next 14 years she was 
joined by six brothers, one of whom died in infancy, and 
one sister, my mother. 

Unlike many big houses in Ireland, Drishane, her 
home, is not isolated by long miles of bad roads from 
neighbours, but set in a remarkable seaside village, where 
there is a cluster of ‘ Quality ’ houses, so that in addition 
to her own brothers and sister, there was always a pack 
of other young with whom to play and share the delights 
and adventures of a patriarchal life. 

I am sure that from her earliest years D. took the 
lead in organising their childish and adolescent ploys. 
Certainly in her own family she was very much the elder 
sister, a position from which she never abdicated, her 
brothers and sister cheerfully and automatically sub- 
mitting to her authority till the end of her life. From 
her cousins and neighbours too, I have come across many 
letters of those early days, written from public schools 
and the Universities—not least from her cousin, Herbert 
Greene, who became a distinguished Classical Don at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and was later to receive special 
mention and thanks for his contributions to the revised 
Liddell and Scott Greek Lexicon. In these letters, written 
with all the bravado and heavy facetiousness of youth and 
the period, there can be no doubt that the writers recognised 
in her their natural leader and were all her willing and 
adoring slaves. 

Of her own predilections in these formative years, her 
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pencil and her pony undoubtedly held pride of place. 
She could never remember a time when she was not trying 
to draw, her earliest models being taken from old Punches 
or her family. And when she was not drawing, she was 
riding. We have at home a delightful photograph taken 
when she was about 12, standing with her grandfather 
beside her pony Fairy. She is wearing a long black habit 
trailing on the ground, and both she and her grandfather 
are wearing tophats—so different from the velvet caps 
and jodhpurs of to-day’s young riders. 

The background provided by her parents, uncles and 
aunts is worth touching on. They were a race of enthusiasts 
who pursued their enthusiasms with passion and deter- 
mination. Hobbies to them were no matter for leisurely 
dilettantism ; they were almost treated as enemies to be 
mastered and subdued. To this end they brought a high 
level of intelligence—and what they prized more, that 
brand of ingenuity which may be defined as using the 
wrong thing for the right purpose. And their strong clan 
feeling satisfied them that anything done by a member 
of the family—with a capital F—was obviously better 
done than anybody else could possibly do it. The defects 
of their qualities were a lack of critical approach and 
possibly, though not in every case, a lack of depth in 
aesthetic appreciation. Zest was their sign-manuel. 

Their principal enthusiasms were painting, photography 
—then in its infancy—spiritualism, music and amateur 
theatricals. All were attacked with equal gusto and with 
a surprisingly high level of success. There can be no doubt 
that these activities of her elders and their methods made 
a deep impression on the plastic mind of an intelligent 
girl. 

I can find little or no trace of any interest in politics 
in those early days ; perhaps because there were so many 
other exciting things to do and to think about. But there 
are many references to the farmers and country people 
of the neighbourhood, to whom D’s. father stood in the 

E 
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relation of guide, philosopher and friend and to whose 
sorrows and sicknesses, D, her mother and sister adminis- 
tered what words of comfort and hope or what more practical 
remedies they could offer. 

By the time she was 17, she was a competent musician 
and was promoted to the onerous position of organist in 
our village church, which position she held until 1945— 
no less than 70 years—until crippling arthritis and the 
steep stairs to the organ-loft defeated even her indomitable 
courage. In connection with her organ playing, perhaps 
I may here tell a story. She was sitting in the organ-loft 
listening to the sermon, the subject of which was a recent 
massacre of Armenians by the Turks, the time being near 
Christmas. The preacher at the. height of his peroration 
rhetorically asked : “‘ What shall we do with this decayed 
Turkey?” whereupon a loud stage whisper was heard 
from the organ-loft : ‘‘ Curry it, you fool, curry it”’. 

In 1875, when she was 17, the idea of girls seriously 
studying art, or indeed anything else as a basis for a pro- 
fession, was novel and generally frowned on. But,in spite 
of doubts and headshakings, she succeeded in spending a 
term at the South Kensington School of Art. Hitherto 
self-taught, even these three short months gave a great 
impetus to her latent skill and naturally whetted her 
eager appetite for more. But six years were to pass before 
she found herself in a studio again. Then in 1881 she 
prevailed on her reluctant family to let her study in 
Diisseldorf, where her cousin, my father, was also 
studying. 1882 also saw her there. 

When, however, my father, who had gone on to study in 
Paris, suggested she should follow him there, as the teaching 
was so much better, the cries of shocked horror at the 
suggestion that a young girl should study in so notoriously 
depraved a city can well be imagined. Nevertheless, her 
determination ultimately triumphed, and in 1884, ac- 
companied by her mother, she reached Paris. There a 
few weeks of the rigours of a cheap hotel were enough to 
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satisfy her mother’s conscience as to the necessity for a 
duenna and she was allowed to stay on alone. But by 
that time she had made friends with some other girl 
students, and there was always my father in the back- 
ground in case of need. 

1885 saw her again in Paris, but she came home for 
Christmas that year. She has told me how, soon after 
Christmas, her mother announced that some cousins—a 
mother and daughter, and cousins in virtue of a common 
descent from Chief Justice Charles Kendal Bushe—were 
coming to stay in the village and that she must be polite 
and friendly. Her reaction was fury and frustration, as 
at that time she was utterly absorbed in her painting and 
resented anything that might interrupt it. But she met 
these dim and potentially detestable cousins on January 
17th, 1886, and though she knew it not, that day history 
was made, as the young cousin was Violet Martin. D. 
was then 27 and Martin 23. 

Violet Martin had, in some ways, a very similar back- 
ground, but with marked differences of emphasis and 
experience. In her case, I can only try to recreate it 
imaginatively from fleeting references in her writings. 
James Martin—a kinsman of ‘“ Humanity Dick ’’—was 
her father and Anna Selina Fox her mother. She was a 
younger daughter in a large family, and Connemara instead 
of West Cork was her country. She knew the same semi- 
feudal atmosphere, but I think there was a difference. 
Perhaps because the Famine and its horrors left deeper 
scars at Ross, her home, than at Drishane; perhaps because 
her father had always lived at Ross, except for a period 
when by working as a journalist in London he temporarily 
succeeded in staving off financial disaster, while D.’s 
father was serving abroad as a soldier in Africa and the 
Crimea or perhaps because politics became earlier more 
embittered in Galway, she seems to have acquired very 
early an awareness of the political passions and problems 
of those times which is less marked in D. 
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A further difference. She did not live in a village full 
of riotous young cousins and zestful hobby-hunting elders. 
Ross was relatively remote, and so Martin was thrown 
more on to herself, but thanks to a natural gift for obser- 
vation coupled with a cast iron memory, she early developed 
a power of detachment and a delicate critical faculty. 

Again in contrast to D., whose life at Drishane pro- 
gressed uninterruptedly, if a shade austerely, as her father, 
in common with many retired colonels, was far from rich, 
financial stringency—the aftermath of the Famine—fell 
heavily on the Martins. I have told how her father took 
up journalism in London in an effort to restore the family 
fortunes. His efforts were vain, and after his death in 
1872, when Martin was 10, Ross had to be shut up. Her 
brother, Robert, better known as ‘ Ballyhooley’ and one 
of the many brilliant alwmnz of this University, followed 
his father’s footsteps to London as a journalist, while 
Martin was taken by her mother to live in Dublin. There 
they lived until 1888, and it is in this period that the 
experience was acquired which provided the details for the 
portrait of Francie Fitzpatrick in The Real Charlotte. 

In 1888, with great courage, Mrs. Martin and Martin 
returned to Ross as tenants. Something of the sorrows, 
trials and humours of that gallant return are told in 
Irish Memories. I cannot say how long the Martins 
stayed on at Ross. I know that both D. and my mother 
visited them there, but Martin was a permanent resident 
at Drishane as long as I can remember. 

Unlike the Drishane atmosphere, where I do not detect 
any marked literary tendencies (my grandmother was once 
heard tto say that she loathed all poetry—that is all Good 
Poetry) good literature was strongly in evidence at Ross, 
where the days were usually ended with readings from the 
English Classics. Martin herself was from her earliest years 
an omnivorous reader, and it is to be supposed that the 
books available to her, given the high literary standards 
of her family, were all good and must have made a lasting 
impression on her growing mind. 
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In appearance, as I remember them in the early 1900’s, 
both were slender and erect, about 5 ft. 7 inches tall. Both 
favoured tweed coats and skirts, shirts with high double 
collars, usually starched, and ties. Martin was the smarter 
of the two, and when I became sartorially conscious, the 
impeccable elegance of her turn-out deeply impressed me. 
D., though lacking Martin’s neatness, had an individual 
cachet and later achieved a distinct style of her own, 
adorning normal creations with highly original and some- 
times startling trimmings. I remember with particular 
gratitude a hat she constructed in honour of my sister’s 
wedding. Rising from a bed of sickness at the eleventh 
hour, she seized a black felt hat, swathed it turbanlike in 
emerald green silk and topped it off with a large white 
bird of unknown species. Arriving late at the reception 
with this wonderful creation bobbing on her head, she 
completely stole the bride’s thunder. 

To return to those Edwardian times, both were first- 
class horsewomen and ever in the first flight out hunting 
—a great tribute to Martin’s high courage, when one 
remembers her cripplingly short sight. But while they 
shared the joys of writing and hunting, D. had other 
activities more peculiarly her own. 

I have mentioned her duties as organist. When her 
brother Aylmer gave up the West Carbery Hounds and 
the management of the Home Farm, D. took over the 
Hunt, and, with my mother, the Farm, where they founded 
the first herd of Friesians in the country. The Hunt 
survived with one interruption until Ig1g9, and the Farm 
was only handed over to my cousin and myself in 1945. 

In addition, she was chairman of the Munster Women’s 
Suffrage Organisation until it was wound up early in the 
first world war and its funds devoted to presenting a fully 
equipped motor ambulance for work in France. She was 
an ardent feminist all her life—and a consistent one in 
practice, as her many dogs were all ‘ ladies’ and except, 
perhaps, when as a girl she purloined a coach-horse, she 
always rode and hunted mares. 
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Nor was her painting neglected. She tackled all branches 
—pencil, pen and ink, wash, water colours and oils. It 
is, perhaps, possible to criticise her drawing, but it is 
equally impossible not to recognise her genius for catching a 
likeness or for a humorous line. Her best work is, I think, 
in her studies in black and white wash and her landscapes 
in oils, which breathe the very atmosphere of the South 
and West. Her colour and technique were very strong. 
Indeed, I believe on occasion she can be accused of over- 
painting, in order, perhaps, to demonstrate as a good 
practising feminist should, that a woman could go one better 
than the mere male. She held successful one-man shows 
in London and New York, and some of her pictures now 
hang in the Municipal Art Gallery, Dublin, and in the 
Cork Art Gallery. 

Both D. and Martin had a great touch with the young 
and were always ready to help them. With painting in 
the family, it was natural for me to try to draw, and it 
was D. who helped me with advice and demonstration. 
Later on it was Martin whom I would anxiously consult 
on the choice of a new tie or a pair of socks. And although 
the awareness that they were ‘ grownups’ was there in 
the background, one always felt one was talking as man 
to man and not being talked down to, which the young 
so rightly resent and dislike. 

This ease of communication was not confined to their 
relations with the young. They had a great gift for making 
and keeping friends, a witness to which is their prodigious 
corresponcence. These letters, judging by those I was 
lucky enough to get from time to time from D., were always 
a delight to read. For the generosity of her nature—and 
she was madly generous, giving all she had away and § 
keeping little or nothing for herself—compelled her always 
to give of her best, so that her letters were as graphic 
and as spiced with wit as her writings. All nephews are | 
not so lucky in their aunts. 

From the nineties onwards the cousins were rarely 
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separated. Drishane was their H.Q. from which, from 
time to time, they sallied forth to London or the Continent. 
West Cork was their home, and it was by the yardstick 
of West Cork standards that D. certainly measured 
foreign countries, usually to the latters’ detriment. In this 
matter she was the embodiment of the Horatian aphorism, 
that those who cross the sea change their scenery but not 
their prejudices. 

It was principally in Castle Townshend that they wrote 
their books—thirteen of them, not to mention several short 
articles—until December, 1915, when after a short illness, 
Martin died—still at the height of her powers. She was 
only 53. 

For many co-authors this blow might have spelled the 
end of literary production. But with undaunted courage 
D. wrote and painted on. Indeed, her extraordinary 
courage and vitality permitted no other course and there 
was no relaxation of her manifold activities. 

Sustained by her firm belief in the validity of 
Spiritualism and as such of the actuality of Martin’s 
presence, D. wrote on to the very end of her long life, 
publishing no less than sixteen more books and some short 
articles. By a sad irony of Fate, her last book, Maria 
and some other dogs—a collection of the dog stories culled 
and re-edited from earlier writings and illustrated from 
old drawing-books—appeared finally complete and ready 
for issue on her publisher’s desk the very morning on 
which he read the notice of her death. 

She died peacefully on October 8th, 1949, at the great 
age of 9I. 

Let us now turn to their books. I shall not attempt 
a detailed critique of them. Instead, I would like to 
consider their methods of work and to see if by examining 
their characters and comparing the pre- and post-1915 
books, we can find any clues to the solution of the mystery 
of their unique collaboration. 

How did they write together? I can see them sitting 
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in a sheltered nook in the garden, each with a large MS. 
book and a fountain pen, with two or three fox-terriers 
in attendance. A study of these MS. books is less helpful 
than might be imagined, as so similar were their hand- 
writings, that even D. could not always be certain whose 
hand had written which sentence. 

One thing is certain. Every word they wrote was 
discussed and turned inside out before it was committed 
to paper. I am sure their stories and characters were 
created by conversation. Then gradually the first tentative 
drafts were written down, sometimes by one, sometimes 
by the other—but always together. Neither D. nor Martin 
ever retired alone to write down what they had previously 
discussed together. 

A first draft would thus be slowly achieved, in its turn 
to be pruned and polished until the authors were satisfied 
that in the words of the Skibbereen tailor : ‘““ Humanity 
could do no more.” Then came the fair copy and its despatch 
with all anxious anticipation to the publisher. 

So much for the mechanical side. More interesting but 
less capable of precise description are the respective con- 
tributions made by the differences in character, background 
and physique of the two writers. Which of them initiated 
the ideas or modelled the phrases, which provided the 
driving force and which held the pruning knife or the 
polishing tools? 

Both had a blazing sense of humour, the golden gift of 
sympathetic conversation and cast-iron memories, the 
latter methodically reinforced by the immediate recording 
in notebook or letter any notable phrase or incident 
encountered in the course of the day. So it is probably 
true to ‘say, given their conversational method, that they 
contributed equally to the genesis of the book or story. 

I think it is also fair to suggest that Martin’s mind 
was the finer, D.’s the more forceful; so that the deduction 
is that once a story was launched, D. supplied the larger 
part of the motive power, Martin most of the cutting and 
polishing. 
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As for the form and content, as revealed in her individual 
writings, Martin was pre-eminently the master of the 
short story, in which she reaches absolute perfection 
in At the river’s edge, which appears in Strayaways. 
In her other essays, such as Cheops in Connemara 
or The Delegate, she reveals her awareness of and 
interest in the social and political problems of the time. 
We have no really comparable writings by D., but from 
my personal guess, I would say that she naturally pre- 
ferred a larger canvas and was more interested in the 
surface of life than in the subsoil, at any rate, the socio- 
political subsoil. 

With these tentative thoughts in mind, we now turn 
to comparing the pre- and post-1915 books, But, on the 
way, I want to say a word about The Real Charlotte, which 
deserves separate mention. This, their greatest work, is 
a staggering book, and one which, I think, can challenge 
comparison with any novel written these last 100 years. 

I must confess that I re-read the R.M. stories more 
frequently than Charlotte, but I cannot take it up without 
a tensing of the emotions and a feeling almost of appre- 
hension at the way I know I am going to be harrowed 
and horrified and yet fascinated by that evil woman, 
Charlotte Mullen, and her brutal treatment of that hapless 
butterfly, Francie FitzPatrick. Unlike their other major 
novels, it inferentially poses no problems, social or political. 
It is a study of thwarted passion in all its stark malevolence. 
But it is more. It is a series of brilliantly observed vignettes 
of all classes and conditions in the provincial Ireland of 
the late eighties and early nineties. And these vignettes 
are so skilfully cemented together with passion, pathos, 
wit and humanity, that they form as it were the skilfully 
cut diamond, every individual facet of which flashes its 
sparkle of truth and intensity and at the same time blends 
with its fellows to form one perfect jewel. 

The Real Charlotte burst on an astonished and generally 
disapproving world in 1894. The authors were then 
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36 and 32 and it was their fifth publication. Since then 
its supreme quality has been properly recognised and 
in 1948 it was published in. The World’s Classics series, 
an almost unique honour for a living author. 

Let us now compare the form and matter of their books 
before and after 1915. Excluding The Real Charlotte, they 
published twelve books. Of these, three are travel books 
—contemptuously dubbed “ Pot-boilers’”’ by their authors 
—Through Connemara in a donkey cart, In the Vine Country 
and Beggars on horseback. These need not detain us. 

Of the remaining nine, five are made up of short stories; 
Some Experiences of an Irish R.M., Further Experiences 
of an Irish R.M., In Mr. Knox’s Country, All on the Irish 
Shore and Some Irish Yesterdays. Of the remaining four 
works, three are not very long and may, perhaps, be 
fairly described as an expanded R.M. type of story. They 
are An Irish Cousin, The Silver Fox and Dan Russell the 
Fox. The fourth, Naboth’s Vineyard, is short but differs 
in emphasis as it is a story of the workings of the Land 
League in the eighties. 

Can we deduce from this that during this period Martin’s 
genius for the short story tended to mould the form while 
D.’s inclination for ‘“‘ out of doors ”’ activities tended to 
provide a greater share of the matter? 

We now come to the post-1915 books written after 
Martin’s death, and for this purpose I think it sufficient 
to limit our survey to the six books published between 
1915 and 1925, by which time D. was 67. 

Three of these, Strayaways, Irish Memories and 
Wheeltracks, consisting of collected essays and bio- or 
autobiggraphical notes, give us no help towards solving 
the mystery of joint authorship. The three full length 
novels may yield a clue. 

The three books are Mount Music, An Enthustast 
and The Big House of Inver. The first point here seems § 
to be that D.’s suspected liking for a larger canvas is 
realised in fact. They are long novels and not expanded 
R.M. type stories. So much for the form. 


’ 
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Contrariwise, the matter seems to reveal more of the 
problems which I think preoccupied Martin’s mind more 
than D.’s. Mount Music raises the problem of mixed 
marriages, An Enthusiast the future of the Anglo-Irish 
familes after the break up of the old order of things in 
the times of “‘ The Troubles.” The Big House of Inver 
is the only one to have a definite link with Martin, 
as the idea of writing such a book was first conceived 
after she had visited just such a derelict Big House. Here 
the theme is the final phases of a once great family brought 
to ruin by inherited vice and weaknesses. 

All three books are entirely readable for the story 
alone. The problems are implied and never stated in so 
many words. I deeply regret now that I never asked D. 
how far she deliberately chose these problems as a back- 
cloth for her actors or how far this backcloth automatically 
limned itself in from her subconscious knowledge of the 
habits and conditions of her characters. I rather incline 
to the latter view, though I feel the reverse might have 
been true of Martin. 

None of these books achieve the sustained intensity of 
The Real Charlotte, but they contain many memorable 
passages and two outstanding figures in Shibby Pindy and 
The Big Doctor. 

I fear the net result of our enquiry in search of a solution 
to the mystery of joint authorship merely brings us to the 
dead end of contradictory clues, but it would appear that 
up to 1915 the form was mostly Martin’s and the matter 
mostly D.’s, and that after that date the reverse was true. 
What does stand out is the extraordinary union, fusion 
rather, of two minds and two natures ; as closely one and 
yet as different as are the warp and woof of some fine 
Persian carpet. But when all is said and done, genius defies 
analysis. We must accept it thankfully and leave it at that. 

One last thought on their works. Though it may be 
possible to detect signs of caducity in the books written 
towards the end of a long life, I think one is most forcibly 
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struck by the absence of any signs of amateurishness or 
immaturity even in their first book, An Irish Cousin. 
And The Real Charlotte can only be compared to 
Athena springing fully armed from Zeus’ head. I can find 
no traces of early works written and scrapped or igno- 
miniously rejected by publishers. It is a matter of 
astonishment, admiration and envy that two girls bred 
in the wilds of West Cork and Galway could become master 
writers without, apparently, a long, gruelling and dis- 
couraging apprenticeship. 

Two generations have now laughed with Major Yeats 
over his unsought adventures with the Flurry Knox, his 
redoubtable grandmother and the egregious Slipper, or 
have been gripped and held by the dark story of Charlotte 
Mullen or the tragedy of Shibby Pindy. Great is our debt 
to these gay and gallant cousins and long may their works 
endure for the greater happiness of this world. 

In 1932 Trinity College bestowed on Edith Somerville 
an Honorary Doctorate of Letters. I can not more fitly 
close than by quoting her cousin Herbert Greene’s trans- 
lation of the dignified and felicitous speech of the Public 
Orator on that occasion. 

“As we co-opt her into our order, I recall with vener- 
ation to your memory the cousin associated with her in 
so many works: whom living she loved more than the 
light of day and whom, now that she is taken from her 
sight, she cherishes with no less love, as though she were 
still present and helping. 

Therefore, not only this island of ours, but the greater 
Ireland scattered over either half ofthe world, will confess, 
and gladly, that for no woman’s brow could our academic 
wreath more worthily be woven.” 


PATRICK COGHILL. 





THE BOOK OF KELLS AND THE GOSPELS OF 
LINDISFARNE—A COMPARISON. 


THIS comparison is instructive and, to an extent, it is 
new. Its aim is not to depreciate either manuscript, but 
to leave the mind better informed about both and more 
intelligently appreciative of both. I make no secret of 
my preference for Kells. I think it by far the greater work, 
and I shall give my reasons for thinking so ; but there are 
other qualities besides greatness, and in respect of neatness, 
thoroughness, simplicity, and honest-to-goodness clarity 
the lesser work has outstanding charms. 

J. O. Westwood, H. Zimmermann, G. Baldwin Brown, 
and E. G. Millar have made the comparison, and have 
written about it in days gone by ; but it was not possible 
for them to make the comparison with the exactness pos- 
sible to-day. They had to rely almost entirely on a com- 
parison of percept with concept or memory-image ; they 
saw one manuscript and compared it with their thought or 
memory of the other. They could never see the two 
manuscripts together, as I, in effect, have done. The 
recently published reproduction of the Book of Kells can 
be placed beside the Gospels of Lindisfarne, and thus the 
two evangeliaria can be seen together, if at one remove 
from reality. The authorities of the British Museum 
have kindly allowed me this privilege, and I found the 
comparison illuminating. 


PREVIOUS COMPARISONS. 


J. O. Westwood came to Dublin about one hundred 
years ago, and examined Kells ‘‘for hours together’’, and 
he wrote of it, ‘‘ unquestionably the most elaborately 
executed MS. of early art now in existence, far excelling, 
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in the gigantic size of the letters in the frontispieces of the 
Gospels, the excessive minutenesses of the ornamental 
details, the number of its decorations, the fineness of the 
writing, and the endless variety of initial capital letters 
with which every page is ornamented, the famous Gospels 
of Lindisfarne in the Cottonian Library.” 

Westwood wrote well and truly, and I could almost 
forgive the monogram J.O.W. in our manuscript (fol. 339). 

Baldwin Brown tried to tone down the effect of that 
judgment, and he almost reverses the verdict. Quoting 
from Zimmermann, he writes,! “‘ Dr. Zimmermann places 
our codex on its lonely height—faced across the Irish 
Sea by a similar height crowned by the Book of Kells, 
because, as he says, ‘we know no manuscript, which in a 
similar style of ornament exhibits an equal mastery in 
drawing and in colour.’ The present writer, starting with 
the powerful impression produced on his mind by a study 
at Dublin of the Book of Kells, has found that a com- 
parison of the weirdly beautiful Irish codex radiating all 
the glamour of Celtic romance with the far plainer and 
more rigid Northumbrian masterpiece leads to the con- 
viction that, while Kells as a human document is far more 
wonderful, Lindisfarne is more satisfying to the sober 
aesthetic judgment.”’ 

Lindisfarne is plain in that its plan is simple and its 
execution straight-forward ; it is also plain, relatively to 
Kells, in that it economizes colour and other ornament, 
keeps close to common standards, and rarely rises to the 
heights. It is rigid in that it keeps to plan ; its ornament 
is often stiff and repetitive and gives little play to the 
imagination ; but the aesthetic judgment, however sober, 
will hardly remain satisfied with these negative virtues. 
Brown’s statements about Kells seem to me wide of the 
mark. No one understands Kells who finds in it glamour 
and vomance, and what is meant by ‘ human document’ 


The Arts in Early England, 1921, vol. 5, p. 375. 
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here I cannot imagine. I think that the sting of his judgment 
and its essential fallacy lie in the word ‘sober’. Instead 
of seeing Kells as a great book, Brown sees it as a swollen, 
exuberant, and intoxicated book. In another place he 
hints at its ‘ feckless profusion’. Here Brown is seriously 
unfair to Kells. The first ‘ powerful impression’ at Dublin, 
of which he spoke, wore off. Reaction set in, and the 
pendulum swung too far. Kells is profuse in its ‘ unpre- 
meditated art’; its profusion is never ‘ feckless’, never 
wanton extravagance ; it is the profusion of profundity, 
of greatness, of a great purpose and a great love, like Mary’s 
alabaster box. 

E. G. Millar in his fine work of reproduction and 
comment, The Lindisfarne Gospels (1923) endorsed Brown’s 
judgment on the whole (2b. p. 20). 

In weighing these comparisons allowance must be made 
for national sentiment, and the situation is piquant in that 
no one knows for certain on which side English and Irish 
sentiment should be engaged, respectively. Which is the 
Irish manuscript, and which the English? Probably Lindis- 
farne was written at Lindisfarne, and Kells at Kells ; but I 
would not go to the stake for either thesis. Recently Kells 
has been claimed for the scriptoria of Iona or of Lindisfarne; 
and Macalister has turned the tables by making a case 
for the Irish origin of Lindisfarne. I visited these three 
places last summer. All three were Columban foundations, 
and when you have seen the sites it becomes easy to 
visualize the coming and going of the monks of the 
Columban order long ago. Passing close to royal Tara, 
I drove to Kells where I saw St. Colum’s House. Next 
day I crossed to Scotland and made my way to Iona and 
St. Colum’s missionary settlement ; thence to Holy Island 
and Lindisfarne, where : 


Dry-shod o’er sands, twice every day, 

The pilgrims to the shrine find way ; 
Twice every day, the waves efface 

Of staves and sandall’d feet the trace. 
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With these impressions fresh in mind I went to London, 
and in the British Museum I compared the Gospels of 
Lindisfarne, page by page, with the reproduction of the 
Book of Kells. The chief points of comparison are :, 
(1) size, (2) structure, (3) script and ornament of the 
ordinary page, (4) the Canon Tables, (5) the figure-subjects 
(‘ portraits ’), (6) the Opening Words. 


SIZE. 


The Irish name for the Book of Kells is Sotscela mor 
Coluim Chille, i.e., the Great Gospel of Colum Cille. This 
name is certainly as old as the eleventh century and 
probably much older. Mor means big as opposed to little. 
The Book of Durrow might well have been styled, The 
little Gospel of Colum Cille. Kells is the big Gospel. It 
is great in other respects, but, first and foremost, it is big. 
Its big size is part of the ground-plan of the work. If it 
were not so big it could not be so great. The bigness of the 
whole determines the scale of the parts, and is, therefore, 
the controlling feature from which flow its other titles to 
greatness. Small things can be beautiful, but only big 
things can be sublime. The noble script, the generous 
margins, the ample spacing, the huge initial letters at the 
opening of each gospel, the single-column text, the mere 
magnitude of the ornament, the ocean of colour and the 
forest of ornate capitals (more than two thousand, one 
hundred of them), the large number of pages devoted to 
ornament, the sustained beauty and dignity of the six 
hundred ‘ordinary pages’—all these distinctive features 
of Kells flow from its bigness. 

Lindisfarne is big, as manuscripts go; but Kells is 
much bigger. In respect of written-on area the page of the 
Lindisfarne text differs little from the page of Kells, but 
Kells has far more pages. It is hard to be precise, but I 
reckon that Kells originally had about 100 folios (200 
pages) more than Lindisfarne. The following table gives 
the approximate distribution of the pages of the text:— 
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PAGES OF TEXT. 


Lindisfarne Kells 
MATTHEW 126 ie 202 
MARK 72 see 116 
LUKE 130 daa 204 
JOHN 98 eo. 74 (to c.xvii 13; cetera desunt). 


The fourth gospel in Kells, as the Table shows, was not 
planned on the same generous scale as the other three ; 
the script is smaller ; capitals are fewer, and the Johannine 
page has eighteen lines, as against the prevailing seventeen 
lines of the other gospels. 

Lindisfarne economizes vellum by using (1) twenty- 
four lines to the page, (2) two columns per page, and (3) a 
smaller script. In the earlier portion the ordinary Kells 
letter is nearly twice as large as that of Lindisfarne. The 
ordinary page of Lindisfarne is trim, neat, and compact ; 
but it cannot compare for spaciousness and dignity with 
that of Kells. That is simply a matter of mathematics. 

The two scripts, apart from the size are much alike, 
and are both lovely. There is the same rounding ; pro- 
jections and angles are eliminated or reduced ; tops and 
tails in both are dwarfed, to assist the onward march of 
the reader’s eye ; there is the same linking of short words; 
the letters have distinctive form and shape, and yet the 
words flow. For the black and white script, as such, the 
prize of beauty might well be shared; but take size into 
account, as eventually must be done, and the question 
of greatness arises. Here the two scripts diffe ; they are 
alike in grace, but not in grandeur. 

First impressions may weight the scales in favour of 
Lindisfarne; for its heavy, jewel-studded cover makes the 
pig-skin of Kells look poor and mean. The vellum of 
Lindisfarne is more uniform, and, for the most part, ivory 
white. The codex is complete from A to Z, and is through- 
out in a fine state of preservation. It has led a cloistered 
life. They tried to ship it to Ireland, says the legend, and 

F 
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it sank to the bottom of the sea, but legend is legend. 
There are stains on ff. 182-3, IgI-2, and 232-3; but they 
are not serious blemishes. Lindisfarne has never suffered 
the hardships endured by its cousin of Kells, which for 
nearly three months lay in a bog-hole long ago when the 
robbers rifled the sacristy, and stole the cumdach. 


STRUCTURE. 


The contents of the two manuscripts are, roughly, 
the same, viz., the four Gospels and the traditional pre- 
liminaries, but they are arranged on different plans. The 
arrangements can hardly have been accidental, nor are 
they unimportant, and they seem to be reflected in the 
titles of the two works. Kells is always singular, and 
Lindisfarne is always plural. Kells is the great Gospel 
(never ‘ Gospels’) of Colum Cille; and the other is always 
‘the Lindisfarne Gospels’ (never Gospel). The following 
order of Contents makes clear the difference in structure:— 


CONTENTS. 
Lindisfarne Kells 
Jerome’s Preface es 2 
Eusebius’ Preface ie 2 
- ne Glossary (Matt.) 


Canon Tables 


Argumentum (Matt.) 
Capitula (Matt.) 
Lectionary (Matt.) 
Fext of Matthew 


Argumentum (Mk.) 
Capitula (Mk.) 
Lectionary (Mk.) 
Text of Mark 


Canon Tables. 


Capitula (Matt.) 
Argumentum (Matt.) 
Capitula (Mk.) 
Argumentum (Mk.) 
Argumentum (Lk.) 
Argumentum (Joh.) 
Capitula (Lk.) 
Capitula (John.) 
Glossary (Lk.) 
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Lectionary (Lk.) Text of Matthew. 
Argumentum (Lk.) Text of Mark. 
Capitula (Lk.) Text of Luke. 
Lectionary (Lk.) Text of John. 
Text of Luke. 


Argumentum (Joh.) 
Capitula (Joh.) 
Lectionary (Joh.) 
Text of John. 


The point is that Lindisfarne has broken up the text of 
Scripture, and that Kells has kept it unbroken. Kells 
assembled all the standard preliminaries, including glos- 
saries of proper names, which Lindisfarne omits, and no 
doubt including the Prefaces of Jerome and Eusebius, 
which have disappeared, and prefixed them en bloc to the 
sacred text, without troubling much about their internal 


order. The main concern of the architect of Kells was 
evidently to keep the canonical Scriptures together and 
distinct from the standard aids to reading. He puts the 
stress on the unity of the Gospel. The architect of Lin- 
disfarne (Bishop Eadfrith, no doubt) took that for granted, 
and preferred to stress the diversity of the Gospels. He 
did not mind breaking the continuity of the text, and 
presenting the reader with the four Lindisfarne Gospels, 
provided he had the preliminaries logically sorted out and 
arranged in their proper places. Accordingly he put first 
those preliminaries that apply to the whole text, and then 
he prefixed to each gospel the preliminaries proper to 
each, adding, perhaps from his exemplar, liturgical and 
lectionary notes that are not contained in Kells. 
Lindisfarne has a hieratic flavour; it was commissioned 
by a bishop, and might be called a priests’ book. Kells 
must, I think, have been commissioned by a King (no doubt, 
of Tara), and it is much more of a people’s book. I grant 
the superior tidiness of the Lindisfarne structure, and from 
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a priest’s point of view, its superior logic and consistency; 
but laymen prefer the sacred text unbroken, and the 
architect of Kells chose, for the average understanding, 
the better way. 

I could well believe that the architect of Kells had 
actually seen Lindisfarne, or its model, and did not like its 
structure, and determined to avoid the splitting into four. 
Otherwise how can we explain the following remarkable 
feature of its ornament, viz., the quite extraordinary stress 
placed on the evangelic symbols, man, lion, vitulus, and 
eagle, not as separate figures, but as members of a group. 
The quadriform unity of the Gospel, thus symbolized, is 
the central theme of the major ornament of Kells, just 
as the cross is the central theme of the major ornament of 
Lindisfarne. There are five full-page crosses in Lindisfarne, 
and only one in Kells. There are four full-page sets of 
evangelic symbols in Kells, and none at all in Lindisfarne. 
The quartet of evangelic symbols in Kells has literally 
taken the place occupied in Lindisfarne by the cross. As 
each evangelist makes his entry, Lindisfarne introduces 
him with a cross, and Kells introduces him with a group 
of the evangelic symbols. This is no accident, but has 
some doctrinal motive. Aesthetic reasons, such as the 
comparative sameness and rigidity of the Cross motif in 
Lindisfarne, may have disposed the artist of Kells to be 
content with his own lovely Eight-circled Cross; but why 
did he substitute the quartet of symbols for the other 
four crosses? He must have thought that the structural 
separation of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John endangered 
the unity of their message, and called for an ornamental 
motif. to redress the balance and restore the unity. In 
Lindisfarne the symbols are each mentioned once and, 
I think, once only, and they never occur together in a 
group. In his typical matter-of-fact way, the Northumbrian 
artist places the Man symbol over the portrait of St. 
Matthew, and to make quite sure that it is understood, he 
carefully labels it ‘Imago Hominis.’ He places the Lion 
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symbol over the portrait of St. Mark, and labels it ‘ Imago 
Leonis.” He does the same with the other two portraits. 
In his unimaginative, pedagogic way he makes it all as 
plain as a pikestaff; but nowhere does he unite the symbols 
or any of them; nowhere does he voice their spiritual 
message of unity in and through diversity. As a result 
this one recognition of each separate symbol serves only to 
underline the diversity of the four Gospels at the expense 
of their unity. 

In Kells the four symbols and their unity receive 
remarkable emphasis. We meet them on the first extant 
page—the last page of a glossary, snd they may well have 
been on lost pages of this and the other glossaries. We 
meet them in most of the Canon Tables in the tympana 
where to the fancy they constitute a stratosphere of colour 
in which the four living creatures, all winged, struggle 
and strive to deliver from every angle and to every quarter 
their message of heavenly life. A full-page representation 
of the four symbols together was originally designed for 
the opening of each separate Gospel, and the design has 
been carried out except in one detail. The text of the end 
of Mark has overflowed into the Lucan page, and has left 
room there for two symbols only (187v). 

No less striking is the appearance of the same motif in 
the ‘ portrait’ of St. Matthew at the beginning of his 
Gospel. The symbol of this evangelist does not appear 
since he himself is the subject of the portrait, but the 
symbols of the other three appear, as it were, in support ; 
the lion of St. Mark appears twice beside the halo in the 
tympanum, and the vitulus and the eagle are in the panels 
beneath. Perhaps the same general design was planned 
for the other ‘ portraits’, and if the ‘ doubtful portrait ’ 
(f. 32v) is not a portrait of Christ, but, as some hold, a 
portrait of St. Mark, then the two so-called ‘ peacocks’ 
in the tympana are really eagles of St. John, duplicated 
as was the lion on the portrait of St. Matthew, and the 
spandrels, now blank, contained, or were intended to 
contain, the Man of St. Matthew and the vitulus of St. 
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Luke, all three symbolically supporting St. Mark, the 
evangelist portrayed. 

During the seventh, eighth and ninth centuries the 
power and prestige of the Roman Church increased at the 
expense of the Celtic and other national churches, and it 
may well be that ecclesiastical currents and cross-currents 
are represented in the structural differences between the 
two manuscripts. Whatever the explanation, the dif- 
ferences are there, in the order of the text and in the 
ornament, and they can hardly be a matter of accident 
or mere fashion. 


SCRIPT AND ORNAMENT OF THE ORDINARY PAGE. 


The term the ordinary page would apply to some four 
hundred and seventy pages of Lindisfarne and to over 
six hundred pages of Kells. The major portion of the manu- 
scripts are, therefore, being compared in this section. The 
distinction between ‘ ordinary’ page and ‘ ornamental’ is 
only provisional, and there are plenty of border-line cases 
in both codices, especially in Kells. It would be hard to 
classify, for instance, the pages containing the beatitudes 
and the genealogy. In one sense, indeed, all the pages of 
both manuscripts are ornamental; but there is a good 
working distinction between the pages given up entirely, 
or largely to ornament, and the pages that are primarily 
concerned to present the text, decorated and embellished 
with ornament. 

Let us take a passage, at random more or less, and see 
how the two manuscripts treat it. A suitable passage for 
those -who have not access to the originals is Mark xiv 
17-25. It is reproduced in black and white in E. G. Millar’s 
The Lindisfarne Gospels (124r, Pl. xxvii), and in the re- 
production of Kells (176v-177r) the former page is in colour, 
the facing page in black and white. The first fact is that 
the one passage occupies one page of Lindisfarne and 
virtually two pages of Kells. Think what that means, 
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The vellum area for writing is almost identical per page 
in both manuscripts, and Kells takes two of its pages for 
a passage contained by Lindisfarne in one. Is the former 
pair of pages too empty or is the latter page too full? 

The terms ‘too empty’ and ‘too full’ are too harsh 
for these works of art; but the question, thus framed, 
does bring out an essential point of difference. The Kells 
page is not too empty. No one can say that its artists 
were prodigal of space. No part of the vellum strikes the 
eye as wasted or as blank; there are no gaps in the artistry. 
The two facing pages are comfortably filled; all is pro- 
portionate and in keeping—the generous margins, top 
and bottom, left and right, the large letters, the one column 
and the seventeen noble lines. It is all on a princely scale, 
and in the grand manner, like a king’s reception hall. 
On turning to Lindisfarne the eye notices the contrast. 
You are in a comfortable and comely parlour, but you 
miss the liberty of the spacious hall. I would not presume 
to say that the page of Lindisfarne is too full; but it is 
certainly compact, and it would appear crowded, were the 
proportions not well kept. The proportions are well kept, 
and the script is relatively small; and one hardly notices 
at first the double columns which pall, and the twenty-four 
lines per page, which are excessive. Two accidental features 
have marred the pages of Lindisfarne, and crowded them, 
viz., the gloss and the Eusebian section numbers. The 
section numbers crowd the margin. The artist of Kells 
defied logic, and left them out. The artist of Lindisfarne 
should have done likewise. The interlined translation is 
a sad disfigurement, crowding the crowded page. The 
artist is not to blame for the crime of Aldred, and we 
must bracket it with the crime of the Dublin bookbinder 
who sinned against Kells one hundred and fifty years ago, 
and trimmed its margins. 

This part of our comparison turns on the question of 
scale. The two manuscripts are planned on different scales, 
and are set in different keys. A page of Kells would be 
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entirely out of place in Lindisfarne, and vice versa. Neatness 
is characteristic of Lindisfarne, greatness of Kells. 

Turn now to the ornament of the ordinary page. It 
consists of colour and capital letters. Kells has far more 
colour and a wider range of colours. In both manuscripts 
the colours are subdued, and gaudy effects are avoided. 
There is no gold or silver in Kells, and very little in 
Lindisfarne. Millar has listed the Lindisfarne colours as 
red, green, blue, yellow, purple, mauve, and pink. Kells 
has all these, and brown and violet as well, and many 
intermediate shades. In preparing the reproduction we 
tried to do with Kells what Millar has done with Lindisfarne, 
viz., to describe the colours of the pages reproduced in 
black and white; and we went some distance with a Colour 
Inventory; but we had to give it up. The shades of colour 
are so many and varied, and the colour harmonies are so 
subtle, that words like red, green, blue are bound to give 
a misleading picture of the colour-values of the Kells page. 

Red dots are freely used in Lindisfarne to stipple blank 
spaces and to outline letters. Brown has counted more than 
II,000 on a single page. This type of ornament is simple 
and rather primitive, and in Kells it is used mostly for the 
outlining of letters. 

The colour fillings of small letters and small groups of 
letters, initial, medial, and final, in any line or any part 
of it, form a notable feature of the ordinary page of Kells. 
These charming gems of colour are sprinkled about the 
page with artless art, and their brightness and variety 
and their harmonies give great delighi to the roving eye. 
There are thirteen such fillings in the page mentioned 
above (176v). Lindisfarne entirely lacks this charm. 
Colour is used sparingly in its ordinary page and is con- 
fined to initial capitals and supporting letters at the 
beginning of the lines, It is a clear instance of the 
‘rigidity’ of the Northumbrian artist. I doubt if any 
case of colour-filling in the middle of his line on an 
ordinary page can be found. 


me! 
side 
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The chief charm (I should say ‘ glory ’) of the ordinary 
page of Kells is the decorated capital. These are glorious 
and beyond compare. I should not like to say how many 
there are; the number would depend on definition; but 
I have counted over two thousand one hundred capitals 
that are larger than usual. Some are very large, rising to 
the height of two, three, or four lines, and overflowing 
into neighbouring letters. Their variety of shape, intricacy 
of design, beauty of colour, and the fertility of artistic 
invention, displayed in them, are beyond praise, beyond 
blame, and beyond comparison. They are the constellations 
in the heaven of stars; one has just to accept them in 
silence as unapproached and unapproachable. To speak 
of their exuberance, extravagance, and ‘ feckless profusion ’ 
would be churlish. Such capitals, it is true, would be out 
of place in lesser manuscripts, like arum lilies in a button- 
hole; but they suit Kells; they are the fine flower of the 
bigness of the page and the greatness of the artist’s con- 
ception. 

Challenge comparison, and I place before you the pages 
mentioned above (L. 124r—K. 176v, 177r). Look at them 
side by side. 

Both manuscripts distinguish by an initial capital the 
Eusebian sections at verses 17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 26. 
In addition Kells marks with a capital the A of Amen in 
v. 18, and Lindisfarne does the same for the U of Uae in 
v. 21. Thus on the one page Lindisfarne provides initial 
coloured capitals for Uespere, At, Qui, Uae, Bonum, and 
for several Et.s. These capitals are neat and competent, 
and systematically varied; every alternate one is picked 
out in red dots; they harmonize with one another and with 
the page; they serve their purpose, marking the sections, 
illustrating the text, and brightening the page. They are 
beautiful, like violets, and like violets, they are hardly 
noticed. They call no attention to themselves ; you would 
not think of them as things of beauty, worth copying; 
nor are they, in most cases; they are of competent crafts- 
manship, expressing the modest aims of a modest art. 
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Switch your gaze suddenly from them to the cor- 
responding capitals of Kells. You gasp with astonishment 
and delight. Look at that big V of Vespere, lined in black, 
a marvel of intricate design and living colour. Note the 
A of Amen, immediately beneath it, and forming a pair 
with it. Here is proof of the freedom with which this artist 
worked. The A was not in his programme; it does not 
mark a Eusebian section; but when he came on it, he saw 
his chance of an effective doublet, and he took the chance 
with both hands. The A, also in sable black, is an inverted 
V, in form and size and colour and detail exactly balancing 
the V above it. Pleased with his pair the artist doubles 
his bid; for he takes the At and Qu on the lower half of 
the same page, balances them in form and colour, and 
making them together with the V and the A into a pair 
of pairs, thus knitting the seventeen separate lines of the 
page into a fabric of beauty. There is nothing to compare 
with it in the ordinary page of Lindisfarne. Observe, too, 
how differently the two manuscripts treat the B of Bonum 
that follows. To both artists it is a capital letter; the artist 
of Kells makes it more. In Lindisfarne it is a plain, big 
B, coloured and outlined in red dots. In Kells spirals and 
whorls fill the bow, making it a vase of Circe, breathing 
the riches of fancy. 

The ordinary pages, here compared, have been selected 
more or less at random, and almost any of the other pages 
would yield a similar result. Each codex has its prevailing 
scale, and that of Kells is by far the larger. Its average 
capital is three times as large as that of Lindisfarne, and 
is supported by colour in adjacent letters. Transferred 
to Lindisfarne the Kells capital would look monstrous, and 
that of Lindisfarne, transferred to Kells, would be of 
pigmy size. This difference of scale permeates both works, 
in text and ornament, determining decorative detail and 
amount of colour on ordinary and ornamental page alike. 


(To be concluded.) 





BEAUMARCHAIS AND THE OPERA. 


THE Barber of Seville and the Marriage of Figaro have 
long been established among the most popular opera- 
classics. It would be interesting to take a Gallup poll of 
spectators and listeners, in order to find out how many 
remember who was the inventor of the titles and the 
originator of the dramas from which both operas are 
derived. How many would readily associate with them 
the name of that most picturesque figure of the eighteenth 
century, Pierre Augustin Caron de Beaumarchais? How 
many would know that Beaumarchais, and not Mozart 
or Rossini, nor even Lorenzo da Ponte, or Sterbini, or, 
earlier still, Paesiello’s librettist, is the legitimate father 
of Figaro? By way of compensation, some might think 
that Beaumarchais was responsible for the libretti of the 
operas. In either case, Beaumarchais’s credit as an author 
is at stake. 

The facts are as follows : Beaumarchais’s prose comedy 
Le Barbier de Séville ou la Précaution Inutile had its 
premiére on the 23rd February, 1775, and its sequel, 
Le Mariage de Figaro ou la Folle Journée, first appeared 
on a public stage nine years later, in 1784. Both were 
brilliantly successful ; the second was a triumph. In 
1780, five years after the play, Paesiello produced an opera 
based on the Barbier de Séville at the Imperial Court of 
Russia; the libretto was ‘‘ imitated from Beaumarchais’’. 
In 1786, two years after the original, Mozart wrote his 
Nozze di Figaro at the Austrian Court, on a libretto by 
Lorenzo da Ponte, likewise ‘“‘ imitated from the play’. 
In 1816, Rossini produced his Barbiere di Siviglia (origmally 
called Almaviva) in Rome, on a libretto by Sterbini, once 
again “‘from the play by Beaumarchais’’. To-day, the 
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works of Mozart and Rossini are acknowledged master- 
pieces of the genre and their popularity shows no sign of 
decline. Beaumarchais’s plays are still in the répertoire 
of the Comédie Frangaise and may occasionally be seen 
in other French theatres, but they are practically unknown 
of the theatre-going public outside France. 

What would Beaumarchais have thought of this usur- 
pation of part, at least, of his merit? 

One thing is certain : he would not have been indifferent 
to it. Admittedly, there is no evidence that he was unduly 
concerned with the musical adaptations of the two plays 
that had placed him in the forefront of comedy-writers. 
We know that in the hour of his triumph, in 1785, he 
was the guest of honour at a performance of Paesiello’s 
Barbiere di Siviglia given at the Trianon and in which 
Marie Antoinette played the part of Rosine. But of his 
reaction to the opera we know nothing. As for Mozart’s 
work, it must be remembered that it did not become 
famous until after both the composer’s and Beaumarchais’s 
deaths. In so far as the latter heard of it, he must have 
regarded it as yet another tribute to his own fame—like 
Goethe’s Clavigo (1774), a dramatisation of a well-known 
episode in Beaumarchais’s early career, like the many 
parodies that greeted his success, or like the translations 
of his two plays into many languages. It certainly did not 
prevent him from re-writing his Mariage into verse, to 
form the libretto of an opéra-comique: a letter of his, 
dated April, 1793, shows that he witnessed—and strongly 
criticised—a rehearsal of this musical version at the 
Opéra.!' But of a performance there is no record, and the 
work is dost to us. 


1In a “Letter to the Actors of the Opéra,’ dated 3 April, 1793: 
“*...I have thrown my author’s pride out of the window, I have joined 
the third and fourth acts together. There shall be more comedy and more 
singing; the play shall be shorter, and a fine wedding-ballet shall make a 
fitting ending to the Mariage...” If Beaumarchais did not know Mozart’s 
work when he wrote this, we have here a curious accidental meeting of 
two geniuses. 
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Had Beaumarchais foreseen the subsequent triumphal 
career of both operas, with the resulting partial eclipse of 
his own productions, he would, no doubt, have reacted 
promptly and energetically, as was his wont in the face 
of rivalry or opposition. He might even have claimed a 
part, or at least the right of supervision, in the composition 
of the operas. For, not only did he always assume such a 
part, and claim such a right, in the production of his own 
works—taking a hand in the choice of the actors, directing 
rehearsals with the closest attention, and insisting on the 
fact that only the author can know, and impart to others, 
the correct interpretation of his work—but opera-writing 
had always been one of his ambitions, one of the few that 
had never been fully realised. 

Early in his career he had tried it, and failed. The 
Barbier de Séville, says Gudin, his friend and memorialist, 
had been written, in 1772, as “‘a very gay comic-opera, 
with songs on Spanish airs which he had brought back from 
Spain and Italian airs which he wanted to naturalise in 
France’’.2, He had submitted it to the Italian ‘Comedians, 
who refused it. Marmontel and Sedaine ascribe the refusal 
to the fact that one of the Italian actors of whom a 
contemporary wit said : 


Cet acteur minaudier et ce chanteur sans voix 
Ecorche les auteurs qu’il rasait autrefois, 


had been a barber and disliked the play’s allusion to his 
former trade. But Beaumarchais himself refers later to 
“a comic-opera of my making which suffered a quarter- 
failure (i.e., failed at the earliest stage, before the reading- 
committee)’’, and added: ‘“‘ They spared me a total failure 
by refusing to perform my work.”’* Such had been his 
friends’ opinion from the first, and it was in compliance 


2 Oeuvres complétes de Beawmarchais [no editor’s name], Paris, 1809, 
vol. VII, p. 229. 

3In a variant of an early version of the Barbier de Séville: ef. 
Beaumarchais, Thédtre, Lettres relatives & son Thédtre, ed. by M. Allem 
(Paris, Editions de la Pléiade, 1934), p. 649. 
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with their advice that he transformed his opera into the 
comedy, the latter being immediately accepted by the 
Comédie Frangaise on 3rd January, 1773. 

Neither his varied activities, nor the triumphs of his 
Barbier and his Mariage prevented him from again turning 
to opera-writing. Less than a month after the premiére 
of the Mariage de Figaro (27 April, 1784), Bachaumont’s 
Journal announced that Beaumarchais had completed an 
opera.*’ From Beaumarchais’s papers it appears that he 
had planned this opera as early as 1775, shortly after 
his failure, mentioned above, at the Italian Theatre. 
Gudin states also that immediately after the performance 
of Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis (1774), Gluck and 
Beaumarchais had thought of collaborating in the com- 
position of an opera. Later, however, Gluck objected 
that he no longer had the strength for such an undertaking, 
and Beaumarchais had to fall back on the services of 
Gluck’s pupil, Salieri, of whom he was to write that 
““ because he was born a poet, he wrote the music’’,* and 
to whom hé dedicated the work, Tarare. 

Tarare, “‘ opéra en cinq actes’’, but also, as Beaumarchais 
emphasised, a ‘‘ drame philosophique”’, was produced on 
8th June, 1787, just when Mozart in Vienna was about to 
adapt the Mariage de Figaro for the operatic stage. As 
usual with Beaumarchais, a wide public had known of his 
plans for quite a time, and expectations ran very high : 


“As soon as one learnt that the rehearsals of Tarare 
had begun, notabilities, dismissals of ministers, provincial 
assemblies, everything disappeared before this great 
phenomenon. Tarare became the sole subject of all con- 
versations ... Never has any theatre seen such crowds 
as those that besieged all the avenues to the Opera on the 
day of the premiére. Barriers specially erected and guarded 
by four hundred men could scarcely hold them back.” 


+ Bachaumont, Mémoires Secrets (London, 1777-89), 23 May, 1784. 
5 Gudin, op. cit., p. 287. 
6 Preface to Tarare; Pléiade ed., p. 384. 
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But the performance was disappointing : 


“This work, one of the most peculiar conceptions I 
know in the theatre, was listened to with the greatest 
attention at the first performance, but there was little 
applause. The subsequent performances were equally 
well attended, but not more applauded than the first.” 


Nevertheless, it had a run of 33 performances and received 
the tribute of some parodies.? It was immediately trans- 
lated into English by Charles James ® and, from a letter 
of Sheridan’s sister, it seems that he, too, had entertained 
the idea of adapting Tarare for the English stage.® Three 
years later, a spectacular revival, staged by Beaumarchais, 
who added an epilogue, ‘“‘Couronnement de Tarare’”’ in 
true revolutionary style, was greeted with an equally 
ephemeral enthusiasm.!° 

Tarare, and the preface which Beaumarchais added 
to it before publication, enable us to judge at first hand 
his theory and practice of opera-writing. 


The play is, first and foremost, a “ grand spectacle’. 
This is made clear from the first scenic indications : 


“The Overture represents a violent commotion in the 
upper regions, a terrible clash of all the elements. The 
curtain rises to show nothing but clouds rolling, torn 
asunder to reveal unleashed winds [sic], and whirling 
round into the wildest dances.” 


A Prologue then introduces La Nature ‘“‘ adorned with all 
the attributes that characterise her’’, and the Genius of 


7 On these, see V. B. Grannis, Dramatic Parody in XVIIIth century 
France (Columbia Univ., 1931), p. 388. 

8 Tarare, An Opera, in five Acts: with a Prologue, As it is now performed, 
with universal applause, at the Theatre of the Royal Academy of Music, 
upon the Boulevards, in Paris. Translated from the French of M. Caron 
de Beaumarchais, by Ch. James, Author of Petrarch to Laura, etc., 1787. 

9 Letter of 5 September, 1785. Cf. Rae W. Fraser, Sheridan, a Biography 
(New York, 1896) IT, p. 18. 

10 Grimm, Diderot, etc., Correspondance Littéraire ... (ed. M. Tourneux, 
Paris, 1880), vol. XVI, p. 74. 

11 References to the play and preface are from the Pléiade edition 
mentioned above. 
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Fire by which she is to be fecundated. Nature commands 
the winds to calm down, whereupon they “ plunge into the 
lower clouds’. She then proceeds to create a new human 
race, using 


... purer elements 
To form the Powerful and the Great of the Empire, 


« 


and gathering ‘“‘a host of shades of both sexes [sic]”’, 
among which are: Astasie, whose only wish is to be loved 
by Tarare; Atar, whom Nature makes Orsus, despot of 
Asia, much against his will and not without hesitation on 
her part—for, as she says, 


... the error of a moment 
May make a whole century miserable ; 


and Tarare, who is made a soldier, also in spite of his 
reluctance.” 

The story itself is not complicated. Tarare is the soldier, 
honest, intelligent, covered with glory, whom the tyrant 


Atar sends to certain death in order to steal his wife, 
Astasie. Like Figaro, Tarare escapes all dangers and rescues 
his wife from the hands of Atar. Atar poisons himself and 
Tarare is crowned king in his place by acclamation. Nature 
and Fire then return to sanction the people’s decision and 
to formulate the moral of the play, in four lines that 
Beaumarchais later printed on the first page of the edition: 


Mortal, whoever you may be, prince, brahmin, or soldier, 
Man, your greatness on earth 
Does not derive from your position 
But only from your character. 


But, if the plot is simple enough and the moral theme 
thus easily summed up, the presentation—consisting, as 
it does, of a pseudo-oriental setting and a hotch-potch of 
tableaux and incidents which are neither tragic nor philo- 
sophic—is very disconcerting. For instance, the chief 


12 Ed., pp. 390—396. 
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of the Eunuchs in the Sultan’s palace is one Calpigi, “‘a 
European slave, a singer from the Chapels of Italy, a 
sensitive and gay person”, strikingly reminiscent of Figaro 
and of Beaumarchais himself in this respect. Most of the 
third act is taken up by a sort of pageant, a “ féte 
européane ”’ [sic, to rhyme with “ sultane ’’] in the gardens 
of the Sérail. There, ‘‘ Court shepherds, gallantly dressed 
in taffetas garments, as are their shepherdesses, and 
carrying golden crooks’”’ ... “‘ coarse peasants dressed in 


European fashion’”’ dance farandoles to the accompani- 
ment of mandolines. Calpigi, who provides a truly comic 
element, leads a chorus with ditties suitable for the 
XVIIIth century equivalent of our music-halls : 


I was born in Ferrara, 
There, through the care of a miserly father 
My voice having greatly improved, 
Ahi ! Povero Calpigi ! 
I went to the Conservatoire, 
Was first singer in the Oratoire 
Of the Sovereign of Napoli : 
Ah! bravo, caro Calpigi! 


The most famous prima donna 
Whimsically soon made of me 
A sham of a husband : 
Ahi! Povero Calpigi ! 
My anger and my jealousy 
Could not check her caprices 
And I was, in my house, a zero: 
Ahi! Calpigi povero ! 


To get rid of her, I resolved 

To sell her to a corsaire 

Come, for the purpose, from Tripoli : 
Ah! Bravo, caro Calpigi! 

On the agreed day, this traitor, 

Instead of handing over the cash, 

Bound me hand and foot to their bed : 
Ahi! Povero Calpigi! etc.1% 


13 Ed., p. 428. 
G 
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Tarare, the avenger of wrongs and slayer of tyrants, then 
makes a dramatic appearance down a ladder made of 
silken cord, amidst the frightened or delighted cries of 
the populace ... At the end of the play, the last lines, 
quoted above, appear “in fiery characters among the 
clouds’’, and so on. 

Tarare is, indeed, a ‘“‘ most peculiar conception ’’ and 
one cannot resist the impression that Beaumarchais, 
although—or, perhaps, because—he professes to be so 
earnest about it all, was having fun at the expense of his 
audience. This impression is not dispelled by some of his 
remarks in the preface, or in the notes, of the published 
work. He tells us there that he borrowed the name Tarare 
from “a merry tale by Hamilton’, and that he chose 
this meaningless name, to see whether he could “ raise 
it to a high degree of esteem before the end of the play”. 
As a source of the plot and the décor, he refers to a Persian 
tale and also to “‘ Chardin and the other travellers”. 
Or else, he advises: “‘ Read the Thousand and One Nigiits 
and all the Arab tales [nothing less !]”. The name Irza, 
which the tyrant wished to bestow on Tarare’s wife after 
abducting her, means, explains Beaumarchais, “ the finest 
of the finest flowers that open out under the first rays of the 
sun of the Orient and Asia, so much are Oriental languages 
superior to ours’’!! 16 

Inevitably, the ‘ philosophic’ theme is interspersed 
with a good deal of satire—mostly by means of a mock- 
contrast between the barbarous manners of the East 
and those of Europe—against society in general, and the 
Church in particular. Beaumarchais had referred more 
pointedly to France, but the Censor told him that he really 
could not allow that, for Beaumarchais’s sake, as it would 


‘ 


14 Count Antoine Hamilton, ‘“ Fleur d’Epine” in QOcuvres Mélées, 
s. 1., 1749, vol. V, pp. 1-205. 

15 ** Sadak et Kalasrade”’ in Le Cabinet des Fées, Amsterdam, 1786, 
vol. XXX. 

16 In a note to the text: Pléiade ed., p. 684. 
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lend a fresh weapon to his enemies. Some of the attacks 
were so crude that Beaumarchais was requested to veil 
certain allusions to the régime. Thus, in Act II, scene 
II, the first version: 


Ah! let us leave to the populace 
Chimaeras of absurd antiquity. 

Pontiff and King should, as brothers, 
Uphold their authority : 

So long as they stand together 

And the slave, thus hand and foot bound, 
Believes, obeys, and pays, and trembles, 
Their power is secure 


was emended to: 


... Let us leave the Hindoo with his chimaeras. 
Brahmin and Sultan should, as brothers... 
. . Suffers, obeys, and believes, and trembles... 


Again, in scene III of the same Act: 


When Kings fear 
The Priests reign 


was replaced by: 


The Brahmins reign. 


But there was nothing at all new in this. Voltaire 
had done it, and far better, in his Mahomet and elsewhere. 

The verse in which such clichés and platitudes are 
expressed is hardly ever better than doggerel. On this 
point the critics were unanimous in their condemnation. 
The ever-indulgent Gudin expresses surprise at this, 
adding: ‘‘...as though this opera had been a tragédie 
presented on the stage of the Comédie Frangaise!’’ But 
the critics were right, and, in this case, Beaumarchais 
stands self-condemned : a first draft of Tarare, still extant, 
includes several fragments originally written in the most 
prosaic prose ; now, in the preface which he had prepared 
for the edition of the play, he had written: “ He who 
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does not think in verse will never write poetry. He may 
be a good orator, never a good poet, if he has to think in 
prose and then to translate into verse...” 17 It is signi- 
ficant that he decided to leave this out of the final version. 

What of the music? Although this was the work of 
Salieri, Beaumarchais cannot escape all responsibility for 
it, since he not only expressed unreserved satisfaction with 
it, but declared that Salieri wrote the music in strict 
accordance with his own very definite views on the subject. 
A contemporary critic, Pitra, has returned a verdict with 
which it would be difficult to quarrel : 


“ As for the music of Tarare, it will add nothing to the 
reputation of the author [i.e., Salieri]; it has been found 
very inferior to that of the Danaides [another opera of 
his]. The little singing it contains is of the easiest and 
most common type, the recitative almost always dull 
and tiringly monotonous, some choruses are quite effective 
and even contain an occasional melody which one regrets 
not to find in the singing and in the dance tunes; two or 
three pieces, such as Calpigi’s in the third act, are the 
only truly pleasing things in the music of that opera.” 


At the same time, Pitra offers a sagacious diagnosis of the 
failure : 


“Tt may be that M. Salieri was forced, while composing 
under the eyes of M. de Beaumarchais, to forgo the mos‘ 
effective methods of his art, in order to comply with the 
ideas, so new and so strange, that the author of the Barhier 
de Séville had announced in the- preface of that comedy 
and that he has since developed again in the preface of 
Tarare. What he wanted, was a music that is not music. 
M. Salieri has obliged only too well.’ 18 


Beaumarchais’s views, already outlined in the preface 
to the Barbier, were clearly formulated in the preface 
to Tarare, which is in the form of an address ‘‘ to the 


17 Ed., p. 683. 
18 Correspondance Littéraire, vol. XV, p. 92. 
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abonnés of the Opera who would like to love opera (qui 
voudraient aimer l’opéra).” ® This contains, beside some 
account and justification of the plot, what Beaumarchais 
calls ‘“‘ my doctrine on opera, such I used to expound it, 
and such as I had expressed it in writing before Tarare 
was performed”, an exposé of which he says he has 
distributed fifty copies among his friends. 

He begins by explaining why opera has always been 
unpopular in France, why ‘‘ the most enthusiastic lovers 
of the genre—moi le premier—are always bored by it’, 
and why, as a result, “the French are said to be really 
fond of Chansons, but only affect a love of Musique’. 
It is not, as Boileau wrote to Racine, because music cannot 
tell a tale. It is not, as La Bruyére suggested, because an 
opera is only a sketch of a great drama. It is not even, 
as Voltaire contended, because opera is inherently boring. 
The real reason, says Beaumarchais, is that ‘there is 


too much music in the music of the theatre’, and he shares 


‘ 


Gluck’s view that 
musica,”’ *9 

The remedy is, therefore, obvious : ‘‘ I think the music 
in an opera is, like its verse, only another art of embellishing 
the words, and that one must not abuse it.”’ In other words, 
music must remain the servant of the spoken word. The 
‘Poem’ is what matters. And, in order to ensure this, he 
formulates two golden rules for the actors and the orchestra, 
respectively : ‘‘ Two very short maxims have expressed 
my doctrine on this genre during our rehearsals. To our 
devoted actors I offered only one precept : PRONONCEZ 
BIEN. To the first orchestra in the world I said only 
these words: APAISEZ-VOUS.”’ And, stressing this 
ancillary part to which he would reduce music, he writes : 
‘If my musician possesses real talent, if he reflects before 
writing, he will feel that his duty, and his success, will 
consist in rendering my thoughts into another language, 


“our opera reeks of music: puzza di 


19 Ed., p. 377. 20 Ed., p. 379. 
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only more harmonious: in giving them a stronger expres- 
sion, not in writing an independent work.’’ The aim of 
the joint authors of Tarare has been, therefore, “‘ to simplify 
the musical score without upsetting the balance of the 
whole, and to bring the music closer to the words.” If, 
as a result, he himself appears to have made a sparing 
use of music, he hopes to have made up for this by in- 
creasing the interest of the story.?! 

One other point of interest is that Beaumarchais claims 
to have, in his spectacular tableaux and interludes, brought 
back to the modern stage one essential feature of the Greek 
drama, in which poetry, music and dances were intimately 
blended. In this, however, he was merely returning to the 
first conception of opera in France, on its importation 
from Italy in the XVIIth century. 

It is clear that Beaumarchais would have found few 
signs of agreement with his views in the treatment of his 
plays by the great composers. Had he had a say in the 
elaboration of their works, as in the case of Tarare, we 
may be sure that the great operas, as we know them, 
would never have been written. For they all, undoubtedly, 
‘upset the balance’ in favour of the music. 

Mozart is here the chief offender. His accomplice, da 
Ponte, had already reduced to a minimum Beaumarchais’s 
attacks on the privileged classes and the established order 
of society which gave such piquancy to the Mariage de 
Figaro. This was done, no doubt, out of deference for the 
Emperor Joseph II, who had banned the production of the 
Mariage in Vienna.” But Mozart went further and appro- 


21 Ed., pp. 385-6. 

22 Most typical, of course, is the omission in the opera of Figaro’s long 
monologue in Act V, scene III. This sensational display of verbal fire- 
works, with its thinly veiled autobiographical allusions, never failed to 
rouse the enthusiasm or the anger of the first audiences. Figaro’s vibrant 
challenge to the Count (“ Qu’avez-vous fait pour tant de biens? Vous 
vous étes donné la peine de naitre, et rien de plus!”’) rang throughout the 
world, and Lytton Strachey still thought that “‘in that sentence, one 
can hear—far off, but distinct—the flash and snap of the guillotine ” 
(Landmarks of French Literature). With less romantic exaggeration, 
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priated the theme of Beaumarchais’s play to such an 
extent that its character and significance are profoundly 
modified in the opera. Thus, three of the most moving 
arias in Le Nozze di Figaro—the Countess’ Porgi Amor, 
Cherubino’s Vot che sapete, and Suzanna’s Deh vieni, non 
tardar—have no direct counterpart in Beaumarchais, and 
many another famous passage is an embroidery on the 
corresponding lines in the French text. 

As a music lover, Beaumarchais would have been 
charmed by the poetry, the romance, and the other 
peculiarly Mozartian qualities which have been infused 
into the original, or superimposed on it. But, as an author, 
he would have vehemently protested against the diversion 
of its main point of interest, against the emasculation of 
the verve and causticity which gave it its particular flavour, 
against the elimination of the topical elements which con- 
stituted its greatest appeal to the first audiences, and 
above all—though he might not have been so outspoken 
about this—against the almost complete eclipse of Beau- 
marchais himself, whom Figaro impersonates in the original 
to a degree that is seldom adequately recognised. 

It was, of course, inevitable that such a highly topical 
play as Le Mariage de Figaro should lose much of its interest 
for later generations, for only in its historic context and 
against the background of the author’s life can it be fully 
understood and enjoyed. It remains, nevertheless, a land- 
mark in the history of Comedy and may even help, if 
only by way of contrast, towards a better appreciation of 
Mozart’s opera, that ‘‘ poétique sublimation de notre 
Figaro’.23 One must, therefore, agree with Thomas 
Carlisle had stressed the significance of the topical element in Le Mariage, 
when he wrote that “‘ it spoke what all were feeling ” (The French Revolution, 
London, Chapman edition, 1902, vol. II, p. 52). 

Da Ponte’s drastic cuts affeeted even the structure of the play : “ The 
Marriage of Figaro [i.e., the opera], though it is a clever simplification of 
Beaumarchais’s comedy of elaborate intrigue is unintelligible in its last, 
act.” (Frank Howes, ‘“‘ Opera as a Parable’, The Adelphi, 1951, p. 300.) 

234. Boschot. in ‘“‘ La Musique au Théatre’’, Le Thédtre a Paris au 


XVIIIe siécle, Conférences du Musée Carnavalet, ed. by J. Robiquet, 
Paris, 1919. 
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Walton when, in one of the Sadler’s Wells opera-book 
series, he writes: ‘“‘ Beaumarchais’s Figaro is practically 
unknown to the present generation of English theatre- 
goers.4 The time is ripe, surely, for its reappearance.”’ 


E. J. ARNOULD. 


24 This was not always so. A garbled version of the original play was 
compiled by Thomas Holcroft, from notes taken at a number of perform- 
ances of Beaumarchais’s play in Paris, in what has been described as 
‘probably the most audacious example of deliberate theft in literary 
history ” (W. A. Kinne, Revivals and Importations of French Comedies in 
England, 1749-1800, Columbia Univ., 1939, p. 180). This travesty had 
very successful runs in London, and was often reprinted, from 1784 till 
the middle of the XIXth century. 

Ireland has recently seen a brilliant effort to make amends to 
Beaumarchais, when Lord Longford gave his own admirable version of the 
original Mariage, under its sub-title The Follies of a Day, at the Gate 
Theatre, in 1948, 
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WHITEHEAD’S IRRATIONALISM. 


THE philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead continues to 
attract attention and to stimulate metaphysical enquiry. 
This is due in part to the undoubted fact that his system 
contains many mutually conflicting opinions and judg- 
ments. It is unreasonable to demand vigorous consistency 
in the writings of any man who touched on so many 
subjects as Whitehead did. There ought, however, to be 
a certain harmony in his basic philosophical ideas. It is 
the absence of this harmony that still puzzles not a few of 
his former pupils and admirers. He appears sometimes 
to take a delight in taking away with one hand what he 
had given with the other. Thus while maintaining, by 
and large, that the universe is a rational system, Whitehead 
declares, mirabile dictu, that feeling best describes the 
nature of the universe. His philosophy indeed rests in a 
final irrationalism, for he holds, as Bergson does, that 
thought is inadequate to grasp the ultimate nature of 
reality. 

Whitehead’s irrationalism appears too in his strangely 
incoherent doctrine of God. Perhaps this is due to a corrupt 
following of Leibniz, whose influence on his thought has 
not yet been fully recognized.1_ Whitehead, like Leibniz, 
maintains that God is the ground of the rational and moral 
order of the world. For both philosophers, however, he 
is more than that. For Leibniz God is the Monarch of the 
City, ‘“‘ the truly universal monarchy, a moral world within 
a natural world’’; and if Whitehead does not use this lan- 


1 Cf, Alfred North Whitehead,’’ Hermathena, No. Ixxii, 1948. 
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guage he implies it, for he steadily maintains that God is 
more than a “rational principle of selection, determined 
by eternal, changeless, objects ’’; He is the final cause of 
all things, the ultimate ground of the immortality and the 
self-realization of the individual. No doubt each philosopher 
makes assertions in this sphere which are only assertions. 
Leibniz declares that the moral and the natural orders 
are ultimately one though he nowhere proves it. If this 
position is maintained, however, it must involve ac- 
quiescence in the mediaeval insistence on the absolute 
perfection of Deity. Leibniz recognized this and even 
succeeded in expressing its truth in his conception of God 
as the dominant Monad. Whitehead, however, unaccount- 
ably takes pains to deny the absolute perfection of God 
and even conceives Him as “the supreme ground for 
limitation.” 

The treatment of God in Whitehead’s thought has 
attracted widespread criticisms, not all of them consistent 
with each other. Thus it has been maintained that the 
conception of God as an actual transcendent Being is a 
necessary part of Whitehead’s thought, and yet in one 
of the latest and freshest critical studies of Whitehead,? 
the conclusion is reached that God is wholly immanent 
and “‘ simply the most important aspect of the hypothesis 
of life.” It is strange that two such contradictory inter- 
pretations of a basic factor in a philosophical system 
should be possible. Stranger still that Whitehead’s reflec- 
tions about the philosophical approach to Deity should 
so often border on the irrational. Thus while he maintains 
that God is the ground of the universe he also maintains 
that ne definition of God’s nature is possible, nor can 
any reason be given to the question ‘‘ Why does God exist.” 
Again he accuses upholders of the traditional theism, 
mediaeval and modern, of possessing an “ unfortunate 


2 Whitehead’s Theory of Experience. Ewing P. Shahan, King’s Crown 
Press (London : Geoffrey Cumberlege). Price 16/-. 
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habit of paying to God metaphysical compliments’ and 
of conceiving God “‘ as the foundation of the metaphysical 
situation with its ultimate activity.”” Yet Whitehead’s 
system itself is rich in such metaphysical compliments. 
God is, according to him, a co-ordinating agent, a ground 
of rationality, the guarantee of the relevance of eternal 
objects for events, omniscient, immanent and transcendent, 
the saviour of the world from self-contradiction, the re- 
conciler of irreconciliable opposites. If God is all this, 
and more, may we not regard Him as “ the foundation 
of the metaphysical system with its ultimate activity ’’? 

Closely related to Whitehead’s conception of God is 
his treatment of the problem of evil. In the hope that 
he is providing an alternative to discerning in Him the 
origin of all evil as well as of all good he conceives God 
as the supreme ground for limitation. Evil is represented 
as being contradiction and ‘internal inconsistency’ and 
yet it is also “the brute motive force of fragmentary 
purpose .... over-ruling, retarding, hurting.’’ Elsewhere 
evil seems to be represented as a failure to see things as 
God sees them and God—the saviour rather than the 
creator—saves the world from evil through His trans- 
cedent ‘ ideal vision.’ 

In a penetrating criticism of Whitehead’s philosophy 
recently published,* Mr. H. K. Wells traces the deficiencies 
in Whitehead’s doctrine of God to a radical fault in the 
system. He shows that Whitehead’s speculative cosmology 
is implied in and required by his philosophy of nature; 
that it was his acceptance of traditional method which led 
him to establish a dualism of ‘events’ and ‘ objects’, 
which, in turn, led him to appeal to a deus ex machina 
in the form of a principle of relevance of the eternal world 
to the world of process. It must be said frankly that Mr. 
Wells has proved his case. 


3 Process and Unreality, H. K. Wells. King’s Crown Press (London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). Price 20/-. 
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Mr. Wells makes the useful suggestion that Hegel, 
whose philosophy Whitehead did not study at first hand, 
might have saved Whitehead’s system from dualism. 
“Had he gone to Hegel’s works on logic .... he might 
have gone on to develop a method adequate to deal with 
process in its own terms; that to deal with process in its 
own terms would have meant an attempt to discover a 
functional structure within, rather than an absolute and 
eternal reality without, process.’’4 

One of the services rendered by Whitehead to con- 
temporary thought was his attempt to work out a com- 
prehensive synthesis of experience. Here, too, alas! he 
‘flattered only to deceive’ and here, too, a first-hand 
acquaintance with Hegel’s system might have saved him 
from failure. ‘The philosophy of organism’ is an apt 
enough title for Whitehead’s system since he makes con- 
siderable use of biological symbols. But if the title is an 
apt it is also a tell-tale description, since it shows that the 
attempt to work out a complete philosophy of the sciences 
has failed. In the first place biology itself is a somewhat 
unpromising quarter from which to seek concepts that 
will give a rational account of things. Modern biology, 
it has been said, has come to recognize that there exists 
in nature an enigmatic formative impulse, one which defies 
rational analysis. Here, perhaps, is the source of White- 
head’s basic irrationalism. In the second place it is unphilo- 
sophical to take a set of ideas from a particular science, 
biology, and to use it as a clue to the meaning of reality 
as a whole. Why? Simply because the categories of biology 
and mathematics, Whitehead’s favourite departments of 
study, mast themselves be subject to detached or meta- 
physical criticism. 

No doubt Whitehead’s defence against the charge of 
irrationalism would consist, in part, of the reminder that 
he uses the word feeling with a somewhat unusual meaning. 


4H. K. Wells, op. cit. p. xi. 
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When he says that feeling best describes the nature of the 
universe he really means that aesthetic concepts best 
describe reality. Apparently this implies something of the 
Platonic belief in harmony and proportion as the goal of 
human progress, and a confidence that the right use of 
reason will lead human society onwards towards that 
goal. If so, Whitehead’s philosophy is a thickly veiled 
rationalism and, perhaps, ‘Cambridge Platonist’ is not 
such a misnomer after all. 


R. R. HARTFORD. 
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Latin Elegiac Verse: A Study of the Metrical Usages of Tibullus, 
Propertius and Ovid. By Maurice PLATNAUER. Pp. viii + 
122, Cambridge: The University Press, 1951. Cloth, 15/-. 


THE Vice-Principal of Brasenose has produced a useful con- 
spectus of Latin elegiac metre, as used by its chief exponents 
(excluding Catullus, from whose works lines are, however, 
occasionally quoted to illustrate a rare metrical idiom). The 
work is clearly the result of much independent investigation, 
and, where Platnauer has interpreted statistics in a new way, he 
has at times arrived at results which are useful from the critical 
point of view—for instance, his inquiry into the frequency of 
the weak caesura in the fourth foot of the hexameter adds another 
argument against the Ovidian authorship of Consolatio ad 
Liviam. He has not been content to take his statistics at second 
hand, but has made his own calculations, then checking them 
against the surveys of his predecessors. 

He commences by defining his terms, and in the second 
chapter considers the hexameter and pentameter foot by foot, 
with particular reference to the caesura. This he studies for 
each foot in the line, under three headings: strong caesura, weak 
caesura, and diaeresis. Although this approach might perhaps 
be called over-thorough, it has the merit of assuring the reader 
that nothing is missed. Scholarship and Moderatorship can- 
didates should pay special attention to his remarks on the 
fourth-foot caesura, which is found in Ovid only once in every 
thousand lines—though I feel that he goes rather far in calling 
hexameters without a caesura in the third foot ‘non-caesural’. 
The examination of enjambment of couplets which follows, and 
of epanalépsis, is a useful study. 

Chapter III analyses the couplet, and gives statistics of the 
distribution of dactyls and spondees according to their place in 
the line. These figures are given as percentages, which, unfor- 
tunately, are not always expressed with complete accuracy— 
though they nowhere invalidate the author’s case on that account. 
The columns on pp. 36, 37, and 38 show errors ranging from 
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0°5% low to 0°8% high, and similarly, those on p. 64 show 
errors between 0°7°% low and 0°3°% high. There is also incon- 
sistency in the number of decimal places to which these 
calculations are taken. Some are taken to the nearest round 
number, some to one place, some to two, and that quite 
capriciously, without regard to the number of lines involved in 
the data. In no case would there be serious error in working 
to the nearest unit, but if greater accuracy is for any reason 
required, it would be adequate to work to one line in a hundred, 
where the usage investigated does not occur more often than 
once in a line. This would be satisfied by taking the nearest 
round number for a percentage of lines up to 100, one decimal 
place up to 1000, and two decimal places up to 10,000—the 
closest accuracy which the data permit. An example will 
suffice. In investigating the frequency of the open short vowel 
at the end of the pentameter (p. 64), Platnauer finds that it 
occurs 4 times in the 91 lines of the Corp. Tib., and expresses 
this as 4°45°4 (which, incidentally, ought to be 4°37°4). He 
implies thus that he is working to the nearest hundredth of a 
line, which is impossible from the data. No serious error is 
occasioned by calling the result 4°. 

P. next investigates the spondaic hexameter ending and the 
occurrence of adjectives and adverbs at the end of the penta- 
meter, and presents the results clearly. The chapter concludes 
with a note on internal rhyme in the pentameter—though he 
does not discuss such rhyme in the hexameter, and ignores four- 
fold rhyme such as: 


aspice quid donis Eriphyle invenit amaris, 
arserit et quantis nupta Creusa dolis, 


(Prop. 2.16.29-30: see also 1.16.17-18, 7.1-2, 10.5-6, 12.3—4), 
and casts doubt on Eichner’s theory that couplets such as: 


nam modo Parthenits amens errabat in antris, 
ibat et hirsutas ille videre feras 


are intentional. Whether intentional or not, they make their 
presence felt, though indeed they may have their source in 
terminations only, as couplets such as Prop. 1.20.41—42 tend to 
show. 

Prosody is treated in Chapter IV. Variation in vowel 
quantity is illustrated, also hiatus, vowel-lengthening, and— 
most useful this—the quantity of -eris in fut. perf. indic. and 
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perf. subj. His explanation of short open vowel before sp., 
etc., is, however, not nearly as convincing as that of Postgate 
in Prosodia Latina—a work which, by the way, does not appear 
in the bibliography. The second half of the chapter deals with 
synizesis, syncope, and vocalic diaeresis. Here (p. 66), traice 
is somewhat unfairly quoted as a monosyllable. It is this very 
scansion which led Housman to condemn the line in which it 
occurs (Prop. 2.12.18). Phillimore’s reading there is ridiculous, 
and Butler-Barber’s not much better. Housman’s composite 
reconstruction, ‘si pudor est, alio traice tela, puer’, is much more 
sound. Pp. 72-90 give a clear and exhaustive account of the 
facts of elision. 

On pp. 78-82 appears a digression on atque, which P. 
believes cannot usually be elided. Of the nineteen unelided 
examples quoted, only four defy emendation, nor can they be 
easily accused of corruption. Three are manifestly corrupt, and 
the remaining twelve may be emended. Of the three corrupt. 
1 suggest that one (Prop. 3.13.9), corniger atque dei, may well 
conceal a pluperfect verb, such as condiderat or compuleratque. 
Much as one may dislike whittling a problem away by piece- 
meal emendation, it must be admitted that wherever P. has 
emended elided atque to utque or aque the result is attractive, 
and usually improves the latinity. What I consider his most 
happy venture, ‘a’-que cadens, ‘pater o pater auferor’ inquit 
(Ov. Tr. 4.2.51), he has relegated to a footnote! (p. 82). 

Not strictly a part of metrics, but closely related thereto, is 
word-order and idiom, and P. goes on in Chapter V to detail 
such usages as the postponement of enclitics and the splitting of 
a preposition from its noun by an intervening genitive. The 
short essay on hyperbaton (pp. 104-108) seems somewhat in- 
conclusive. It leaves me with the impression that some of the 
passages quoted require further investigation. One or two seem 
quite incredible as language, let alone Latin, while I cannct 
see much, if any, hyberbaton in 


Pergama vix ..... erant repetenda ... 
Hectore si vivo quanta fuere forent, 


which is clearer without the commas. 

On p. 109 he turns to the uses of the perfect infinitive as 
present infinitive, and classifies these according to the verb 
governing them. No clear result emerges therefrom; I think P. 
has missed a point, in that the present infinitive in many of 
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these cases would be inadmissible in dactylic metre, as forming 
a cretic or tribrach, e.g. dissilire, condolere, indolere, emereri, 
deserere, bibere, etc. Analogy may account for such forms as 
supposuisse, but potuisse seems to be a special case, meaning 
‘to have managed to’, ‘to have succeeded in’. Similarly 
domuisse may have a true perfect meaning, ‘to have tamed and 
to keep in subjection’. 

One doubts if a clear solution to the vexed question of 
‘pluperfect as perfect or imperfect’ will ever appear; but I like 
to think that this pluperfect is used to imply that an action 
took place in the past, and that the writer does not wish to give 
any accurate indication of the time of its performance. Prop. 
2.2.13 ‘quas pastor viderat olim’ illustrates this well: “whom 
the shepherd saw (a very long time ago, at a date which I do 
not wish to specify more accurately)”. Such idioms as dixerat 
may be explained as showing that an action is now complete, 
and that it has no further effect, so that another action may take 
its place. Perhaps both are a question of aspect rather than a 
time. 

The work concludes with an appendix on the use of the 
pronoun is, a note on the Consolatio ad Liviam, and a biblio- 
graphy. The book is well printed and strongly bound. The 
price, unfortunately—perhaps unavoidably—is rather high. 


W. R. SMytTH. 


The Roman Stage. By W. Beare. Methuen (1950). Pp. x +292. 
25s. 


‘‘Ir we try to see Roman drama with Roman eyes, we shail 
enjoy it more keenly: and the true end of all drama is enjoy- 
ment.’ This is the final sentence of Professor Beare’s book, 
and it aptly epitomizes the whole. He never forgets that Roman 
playwrights were men of the theatre, that their plays were meant 
to be staged, and that the first essential was to grip and hold 
the attention of a Roman audience. He is interesting and 
informative on every aspect of the Roman theatre, ranging from 
the significant fact that “its development seems to have been 
as much the result of official policy as of native impulse,’’ to 
the technicalities of production. And he manages, like all good 
critics, to communicate to the reader something of his own 
enjoyment. 
H 
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The book falls into two halves, the first dealing with the 
historical development of tragedy and comedy at Rome to the 
end of the Republic. Professor Beare’s ability to focus steadily 
on the author he is discussing and his inspired commonsense are 
like a gust of fresh air. Much of his criticism is necessarily 
destructive, but he leaves the conviction that this is a truer 
picture than has been painted before. In _ particular, he 
completes the demolishment which he began in Hermathena of 
the critical house of cards which had been built around Terence’s 
use of the word contaminare. Terence stands revealed as a 
subtle and original dramatist, Plautus as a boisterous and untidy 
genius. In the second half of the book Professor Beare deals 
with actual conditions in the theatre, and with practical problems 
of staging. Here, too, he clears away many preconceptions and 
falsehoods, by .enunciating and adhering to the principle that 
‘‘simplicity was the keynote of the Roman stage. The simpler 
the hypothesis that will explain the facts, the more likely it is 
to be right.’’ 

The chapter on music and metre is slighter and more 
superficial than the rest. In particular, Professor Beare’s dis- 
cussion of the cantica is disappointing. ‘‘The much-debated 
question as to the origin of the cantica would seem to be largely 
unreal.”” And he appears to be unduly prejudiced against 
German scholarship, as his slighting reference to Pauly-Wissowa 
shows. Surely Leo and Frankel deserve more than a passing 
mention in the text, and should be listed in the bibliography of 
zeny book on the Roman stage? 

In general, however, this work is a very big step forward. 
It is gratifying that one of our most distinguished graduates 
should have written a book fully worthy to rank with Professor 
Kitto’s Greek Tragedy: and Bristol University may congratulate 
itself that the two most suggestive works on Greek and Roman 
drama produced in the last twenty years have come from its 
School of Classics. 

D. E. W. WorMELL, 


Piato’s Charmides. By T. G. Tuckey, Cambridge University 
Press. 1951. Pp. 116. 12/6. 


Tue late Mr. T. G. Tuckey, elder son of a T.C.D. graduate, 
after a brilliant career at Cambridge, where he won a ‘double 
first? and was subsequently elected to a Donaldson Bye-Fellow- 
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ship of Magdalene College, met his death in the fighting at 
Cassino in May, 1944. The material for his essay on the 
Charmides, now published posthumously as the most recent 
addition to Cambridge Classical Studies, had been collected 
before the war, and a continuously written draft of the text had 
been prepared by the author. Our thanks are due to the 
Rev. R. F. Hipwell and Professor W. H. Porter for the time and 
thought they have given to the preparation of the manuscript 
for the press. The result is a memorial to the late Mr. Tuckey 
impressive in the quality of its scholarship and poignant for the 
promise so tragically robbed of further realization. 

The Charmides has been comparatively neglected by Platonic 
scholars.. There has been little or no detailed discussion of it 
since the works of Pohlenz (1913) and von Arnim (1914), and, 
as far as I know, there is no separate edition of the dialogue in 
English. Tuckey’s work is not an edition, but rather an essay 
or running commentary, in which the general bearing and 
principal cruces of the dialogue are discussed in considerable 
detail. The Introduction sketches the historical background of 
the piece, the history of the concept sophrosyne, and the 
personalities of the protagonists Critias and Charmides. T. 
stresses the need for a ‘strictly historical approach’ if we are to 
undersfand the dialogue. Plato at this time was writing under 
the continuing dominance of Socrates’ personality. He had- to 
think out the implications of Socratic ethics while defending his 
master’s memory against the charges for which he had met his 
death. The prominence given to Critias and Charmides is all 
the more pointed when one recollects that their part in the 
misrule of the Thirty would be fresh and vivid in the memories 
of Plato’s readers. With this approach one can agree whole- 
heartedly, provided that the value of a comparison with the 
Republic is not underestimated. It seems probable that Plato 
deliberately planned the inconclusiveness of this, and similar 
short Socratic pieces, to serve as a foil to the constructive 
synthesis of his ethical thought in the Republic. 

The main body of the essay falls into three sections. 
In the first, the five preliminary definitions of sophrosyne are 
briefly and competently discussed. In the second, T. -carries 
out a detailed investigation of the difficult section in which 
sophrosyne is defined as ‘knowledge of knowledge’. Bonitz 
thought that this part of the dialogue was a digression not meant 
to be taken seriously. T. rightly refutes this view. He grapples 
valiantly with the intricacies of the argument, with the fallacies 
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(some of which may have been deliberately perpetrated by 
Plato), and with the ambiguities of the phrase ‘knowledge of 
self’. His treatment throughout, though slightly repetitive, is 
fresh, clear and consistent. In the third section, he assembles 
the main conclusions of the investigation, exhibiting the unity 
oi the dialogue and the importance of Socrates’ character as the 
model to which Plato looked in his ethical thought. He ends 
with some interesting remarks on the present-day relevance of 
the dialogue, which, he thinks, refutes the view that technical 
efficiency divorced from morality will produce human happiness. 

The strength of Socrates’ character was apparently based 
on the twin precepts, ‘Know thyself’ and ‘Virtue is Knowledge’. 
In the Charmides Plato, while ostensibly seeking a definition oi 
sophrosyne, is really examining the content of self-knowledge 
and the logical difficulties involved in the concept. His par- 
ticular problem, according to T., was: How am I to know that 
the knowledge resulting from self-examination is valid know- 
ledge? The answer indicated, but not expressed, is that 
sophrosyne is ‘doing what is good with the knowledge that it 
is good’. This answer points unmistakably to the Republic, 
where all the virtues are based on the knowledge of the Good. 
A subsidiary problem is the educational problem: How may the 
desirable virtues of sophrosyne be inculcated into the growing 
child? Plato’s intellectualism comes out here. He clearly 
indicates that unbiassed and consistent thinking more Socratico 
is the desired character-forming influence. At first sight in the 
Charmides Plato seems to have moved far away from the 
traditional Greek conception of sophrosyme as ‘self-control’ and 
‘moderation in all things’, but in reality he is returning to, and 
amplifying, the basic notion of the word, namely, ‘soundness of 
mind’, 

The Charmides is undoubtedly one of the most significant of 
the minor Socratic dialogues important both for the light it 
throws on the development of Plato’s thought, and for the insight 
it gives us into the character of Socrates and his main ethical 
teaching. In my view the maturity of the style and the technical 
ability of the logical investigations indicate a date much nearer 
that of the Republic than is usually assigned to it. T. has made 
a valuable contribution to Platonic studies by a felicitous and 
thorough analysis of this short but difficult dialogue. 


J. V. Luce. 
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The Sources of Calderén’s ‘El Principe Constante’. By ALBERT 
E. StoMAN. Modern Language Studies. Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford. 15/-. 


THE dramatist of the Golden Age in Spain seldom sought for 
originality in his choice of subject; in fact the theatrical 
conventions of the time were against his doing so. For his 
themes he went mainly to well known sources, the Old Testament, 
the romances, legends and famous exploits in Spanish history; 
he also went to the plays of his immediate predecessors and 
contemporaries. Not only had he no hesitation in borrowing 
whole scenes from their works and introducing them unaltered 
into his own but frequently he simply rewrote a play and 
produced it as his own without any acknowledgment. Given these 
conditions it is obvious that the vast output of Lope de Vega, 
which included many hasty and rather careless pieces, would 
offer an almost unending supply of material to his immediate 
successors, and not a few of Calderén’s more famous plays have 
their origin in the works of Lope. The genius of Calderén lay 
in the new meaning he could give to these old stories. 

The study of the sources of a dramatist such as Calderdn 
has, then, an importance beyond that of merely finding out 
about his cultural background, for it can throw valuable light on 
his dramatic technique by providing a comparison between his 
play and the earlier source work. Hitherto the most widely 
used model for such comparison has been E/ alcalde de Zalamea, 
a play which exemplifies the main points of difference between 
the cycle of Lope and that of Calderén. Now Dr. Sloman, with 
the publication of La fortuna adversa del infante don Fernando 
de Portugal and of the evidence of Calderén’s indebtedness to 
it for his El principe constante, has provided us with perhaps 
a better model. For the theme treated here is one much closer 
to Calderén’s heart than that of El alcalde and so one can 
study the technique at work on an almost ideal subject. 

The most important chapters, then, of this book are those 
which deal with the source play and which compare it with 
El principe constante. But, as an introduction to these, 
Dr. Sloman has set down, with admirable clarity and conciseness, 
the historical background and has traced the growth and 
development of the legend of the Constant Prince through the 
Chroniclers, poets and dramatists till it achieved its greatest 
stature with Calderén who, in fact, found his material ready to 
hand in La fortuna adversa, Then, by comparing the two plays, 
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scene by scene in parallel columns, Dr. Sloman provides us with 
very useful material for a study of the dramatic technique of 
Calderén. Here we can see once again the concise mind of 
the dramatist at work: the source play is cut down, minor 
characters are omitted, extraneous matter is eliminated and the 
dramatic tension is increased. The purpose of the play is not 
to tell once again the story of Fernando but to raise his character 
into a symbol of constancy and an example of the glory of 
Christian martyrdom. To achieve this end historical truth may 
have to be sacrified, but, as Dr. Sloman points out, history was 
of secondary concern to Calderén. He was preaching a sermon, 
illustrating points from the works of Aquinas. The difference . 
of the attitude of the two dramatists stands revealed in the titles 
they gave their works. 

To conclude the first part of the book Dr. Sloman analyses 
in a most penetrating fashion the Calderonian play, discussing 
it both from the literary and the religious and symbolic view- 
points. This chapter is an important addition to Calderonian 
scholarship and can be compared to the similar work done for 
the auto by Parker. 

The second part is devoted to a critical edition of the source 
play, La fortuna adversa, and a discussion of its authorship 
which, Dr. Sloman proves, should not be attributed to Lope 
but rather to a much less distinguished dramatist, Tarrega. As 
this play was not previously available in any edition and, in 
fact, was generally only mentioned by critics and literary 
historians as a possible source, this is an important piece of 
scholarship, but, at the same time, one cannot help feeling that 
it comes rather as an anticlimax after the preceding chapters. 
Useful though many scholars will undoubtedly find it to have 
the text of this play, it cannot be considered, nor does Dr. Sloman 
suggest that it should be, a good play, and it is unlikely that 
it will be widely read. The average reader would have been 
satisfied with the detailed account given in the earlier chapters 
and would certainly have preferred to have found the excellent 
critical remarks of the first part followed by a text of the 
Calderonian work for which they provide an admirable intro- 
duction. In other words, one cannot but regret that Dr. Sloman 
limited himself so strictly to a study of sources when a widening 
of objective could have made this book even more interesting 
and valuable. 


ti.2 
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Cuimhni Cinn, Cuid 1: Cuimhni an Biri Amach, By Liam 
O Briain. Pp. 208. Dublin, 1951. 8s, 6d. 


THis is a book of reminiscences—ordered reminiscences—of 
Easter Week, 1916. It is primarily an account of the Rising 
as seen by a participant (on the side of the angels), and does 
not claim completeness. Anecdote, the occasional amusing 
incident which accompanies all forms of war, occupies a large 
part, and contributes in a great measure to the originality of the 
book. Not that Professor O Briain neglects the wider issues. 
Indeed, there can be few accounts of 1916 touching on so many 
different aspects of those remarkable seven days. The political 
issues are adequately dealt with, and the epic, tragic quality of 
the struggle brought out here and there. So, too, are the curious 
contradictions of the time—the varied collection of men who 
found themselves quite unexpectedly in action and became dis- 
ciplined soldiers overnight—the steadfast idealism of the 
nationalists in the face of the derision of the Dublin mob—and 
their surprise at holding out for more than a couple of days, 
followed by their amazed indignation at the capitulation. Of 
all these things and many others Professor O Briain writes—it 
would be wrong to say dispassionately, but quietly. He is 
satisfied to have done his duty to the best of his ability, and is 
modest about his own part in the fighting. In one place, how- 
ever. he allows us more than a hint of how he feels about those 
exciting times. It is the passage where he gives what is in effect 
an Irish translation of ‘Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive’, 
and his feeling is one which must be shared by many another. 
The day-to-day account of one small part of the week's 
fighting is, of course, the most entertaining part of the book, 
and Professor O Briain is generous with detail. During the early 
part of the week, for instance, the need to eat tended to be 
overshadowed by the need to fight, but towards the end of the 
book a certain piece of boiled bacon begins to be important. 
Its ultimate fate is unknown, for the capitulation came shortly 
before it was done, and it had to be left behind when the 
prisoners were marched off to Kilmainham. A happier incident 
was when Professor O Briain, in the early stages, took a pot- 
shot with his rifle (one almost thinks of an ancient fowling-piece) 
at a member of the British armed forces who was returning on 
leave, and, much to the relief of both, missed him. These and 
other tales are well told. There is perhaps a tendency here and 
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there to make a short story long, but the narrative runs smoothly, 
and holds the attention. 

The book contains a number of interesting photographs. We 
have seen most of them before, but they are still very interesting. 
There is also an index. 

E. G. Q. 


A History of Greek Political Thought. By T. A. SINctatr. 
Routledge and Keyan Paul, Ltd. (1952). Pp. viii + 318. 
Price 25/-. 


Ir is a great pleasure to greet this new book by Professor 
Sinclair, of the Queen’s University, Belfast. In it he breaks 
ground in a direction new to him. Instead of a history of 
literature, he surveys the development of political ideas among 
the Greeks, starting with Homer and continuing down to Philo 
Judaeus. Each chapter describes the thoughts on politics which 
are to be found in one author or group of authors. These 
thoughts are then analysed, and related to the general trend of 
Greek. culture. The emphasis in the telling rests rather on the 
personal contribution of each thinker than on the unfolding of 
a particular conception. Two good indexes at the end of the 
book will guide the reader who wants to chase a special notion 
through its various manifestations. 

Professor Sinclair has aimed less at a distillation of new 
ideas about the Greeks or about politics than at a clear, but 
analytical, summary of what can be found in Greek literature 
on the subject. Each chapter has its select bibliography, which 
will make the work a useful text-book for the advanced student. 
He has avoided the use of Greek, except in some necessary 
terms, which are translated in an index. So the non-classical 
reader need not be frightened at the appearance of the book. 
The only general remarks, apart from obditer dicta occur in a 
short introduction, in which S. emphasises the debt of later ages 
to the Greeks as the originators of political theory and the 
limitations of the Greeks in handling the subject. 

It is valuable to have a work which treats the subject from 
his view-point. Most previous writers in English have concentrated 
on Plato or Aristotle, or else have dealt with particular concepts. 
In this difference in treatment S. achieves a new synthesis. One 
may,, perhaps, regret that he has made some deliberate omissions. 
For instance, down to the end of the fifth century he gives a 
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summary of the thought of all significant writers, whether 
political theorists or not. But in the fourth century he omits 
Demosthenes and Aeschines, though he keeps Isocrates. Con- 
sequently, though there is a good discussion of Thucydides and 
his evidence on the practising politicians of the fifth century, 
the statesmen of the fourth century are not allowed to appear. 
Of course, the fourth century is already rather overcrowded with 
its great philosophers, but it is a pity that some space could not 
be spared for the men of action. 

To those who know Professor Sinclair’s work the high degree 
of competency and the lively and natural handling of the subject 
are as might be foreseen. Occasionally one may challenge a 
statement or a generalization. Rhodes before its synoecism held 
three cities, not two (p. 5). All Greek colonization must not 
be regarded as though it involved violent treatment of the native 
inhabitants (p. 7); in fact, it appears often to have been 
peaceable. Again, is it entirely right to treat the Laws as 
though it were a more practical version of Plato’s Republic? 
David Grene has lately argued ingeniously that the last stages 
of Plato’s life are a retirement from the world of actual politics 
into a dream-world of imagination. 

These and many points may occur to the reader. He 
will certainly come away from Professor Sinclair’s book with the 
stimulus to fresh thought and the wish to return to it again. 


H. W. P. 


Sophocles the dramatist. By A. J. A. Watpock. Cambridge 
University Press. 1951. 16s. 


It is doubly sad that Professor Waldock did not live to see his 
vigorous study reviewed, sad that an author should not see the 
effect of his work, and sad for the living authors he criticizes 
that their replies cannot reach him now. A large part of the 
study consists in trenchant criticisms of recent writers on 
Sophocles. Waldock found their interpretations over-subtle and 
apt to read too much into both the background and the intentions 
of the plays. _Commonsense and plain statements must, he 
believed, rulé in so public a genre as drama. The critic who 
relies too much: on the historical method ‘‘is rather like a zealot 
who cannot cease in performing good works, or a conjurer who, 
having begun to draw the ribbon from the hat, keeps on drawing 
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it out, yard by yard, for pure delight in his craft.’’ The 
‘*documentary critic’’ is equally reprehensible: he ‘‘is always 
seeking to ‘get to the bottom’ of a piece of literature, in much 
the same way as he would séek to get to the bottom of a piece 
of life; but, with literature, there is no bottom to be reached. 
The crust is all; beneath this crust there is nothing.’’ 

This last statement is one of the main theses in the book: 
appearance is everything in literature and there is no reality 
behind it. Some apt examples of merely two-dimensional figures 
in drama are cited. But when the author goes on to argue that 
no dramatic figure has life or history outside the play, how can 
one agree? In the case of well known mythological or historical 
characters it is obviously untrue; and even for mainly fictional 
figures like Othello or Shylock it is certain that their authors 
generally imagine far more about them than is left in the final 
draft of the play. And, besides, many writers expect the 
imaginative co-operation of their readers in realizing a major 
character. 

Regrettably on almost every page of this most readable book 
some similarly challengeable principle is asserted. To refute 
them seriatim would require a study as long as the book itself. 
The reviewer will restrict himself to saying that strong arguments 
could be adduced against the views expressed on the nature of 
tragedy, on the catharsis (Aristotle’s theory was ‘‘a little 
impetuous’’), on the ‘‘diptych’’ plays (simply an ingenious way 
extending inadequate stories), on Antigone’s reference to the 
unique value of a brother (Sophocles either ‘‘lost his grip’’ 
here, or took a chance for ‘‘this rather piquant effect’’), not to 
mention many remarks on the separate plays. At times the 
author seems to have felt positive pity, if not pain, for the 
obtuseness of his predecessors—‘‘anyone who cannot see that 
it is not this kind of story would not, of course, be open to 
argument on the point’’. There is deep Sophoclean irony here; 
for unhappily the writer himself, after having challenged so 
many reigning champions, is now beyond all arguments himself. 

Despfte its provocative manner and its many doubtful 
hypothesis this is undoubtedly a notable essay in Sophoclean 
criticism, and it clears away some deep fallacies. Its insistence 
on the dominating force of plot construction in Sophocles’s work 
is salutary and sound. Yet even here a misconception seems to 
come in, for in the chapter on the Philoctetes the basic assumption 
is that Sophocles more or less improved his plot, as he wrote 
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the play, from scene to scene. But surely so competent a 
dramatist would always have worked out the details of his plot 
before he began to write. The celebrated anecdote about 
Menander is generally regarded as indicating that this was the 
normal practice in classical times, and our modern Irish 
Menander, Lennox Robinson, has laid it down as a fundamental 
rule for a well-made play. To explain some (partly imaginary) 
difficulties in the Philoctetes by supposing that the impeccable 
Sophocles just kept hopping on from episode to episode ‘‘to keep 
the drama afloat’’ is a desperate resource especially when, at 
the opposite extreme, one has been told that the Oedipus 
Tyrannus can be almost entirely understood in terms of plot 
alone. 
W. B. STANFORD. 


Coinage in Roman Imperial Policy, 31 B.c.-A.D. 68. By C. H. V. 
SUTHERLAND. Methuen and Co., Ltd., London (1951). 
Pp. xii + 220, with seventeen plates. Price 21/-. 


RoMAN numismatics is reaching maturity. For long the study 
of Roman coins was mainly concerned with the production of 
catalogues for scholarly collectors or the occasional illustration 
of Roman history or literature by convenient types. At last the 
work of Mattingly in providing a comprehensive survey and 
preliminary analysis of the material is being developed by scholars 
such as Dr. Sutherland, who can work out the subject over a 
crucial period of the Roman empire for the benefit of the general 
reader. The results, though doubtless subject to revision from 
later investigation, are very stimulating. 

Dr. Sutherland produces, chapter by chapter, a quick survey 
of general imperial policy under the Julio-Claudian emperors 
together with a specific description and analysis of the 
principles determining the selection of coin types. The 
parallelism is most informative. Not only do the types often 
illustrate events, they can frequently be interpreted as showing 
what meaning the emperor wished the public to see in con- 
temporary policy, and so may suggest the motives and principles 
guiding it. The picture thus presented is so complete that the 
omissions are often as significant as the statements. For 
example, the failure of the coinage to note the adoption of 
Tiberius in 4 A.D. shows well how little Augustus wished to call 
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public attention to this unpardonable remedy for his dynastic 
difficulties. 

Perhaps numismatics may yet produce evidence for unsus- 
pected events. S. notes, for instance, the theory of Griinwald 
that the finds of countermarked coins from Vindonissa might 
show an attempt to confer the title Augustus on Tiberius about 
6B.c. But he is rightly cautious over accepting this suggestion. 
Elsewhere he sometimes adopts and sometimes questions Grant’s 
theories about types chosen to celebrate anniversaries. His own 
views mostly are convincing, but occasionally an argument seems 
to be pressed too far. It is difficult to deduce that the com- 
plicated types of Caligula’s first year were produced under 
Macro’s influence, because they were only changed to a negligible 
extent after his fall (p. 115). In such ways the numismatist 
may still be tempted to try to extract more evidence from his 
material than it will yield. Also at times the general reader may 
be surprised at the emotional appreciation evolved by particular 
issues of coins. The connoisseur of wines has no more rich 
vocabulary. For instance, “the stark, military flavour of 
Emerita” is contrasted with the ‘‘personal objectivity of other 
mints.” This gusto has been infused also into the description 
of imperial policy which is intensely vivid. 

However, as can be seen, Dr. Sutherland has produced a 
book in which Roman numismatics ceases to be dry reading for 
specialists and becomes a source of light and colour for any one 
interested in the Roman empire. 


H. W. P. 


Greek Literature for the Modern Reader. By H. C. Batpry. 
Cambridge University Press, 1951. 18/-. 


THE aim of this excellent book is to provide a background to 
the many translations which are now available. After giving a 
brief historical outline, the author deals with certain questions 
which puzzle the modern reader, such as ‘What part does 
religion play in Greek literature?” and ‘‘Why is Greek literature 
so cold, so reserved?’’ In answering the first, Baldry might 
have shown how the state religion became drained of all spiritual 
content. The second he allows to stand unchallenged, suggesting 
as a partial explanation that “It is largely the more sober stuff 
that exists now.” Does the modern reader really find Achilles, 
Clytemnestra, Oedipus, and Medea cold and reserved? 
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In his survey of Greek literature, Baldry shows how each 
form was conditioned by the society in which it arose. The 
chapter on Homer is particularly good. We should have been 
told, however (p. 75), that Homeric religion was distinctive 
because it belonged to a small conquering class, and that the 
tragic element in Homer can only be fully appreciated in relation 
to his eschatology. Hector’s farewell (p. 82) gains in poignancy 
when we remember that Astyanax represents for him the only 
form of survival worth the name. 

Baldry shows how closely drama was connected with 
democracy, and how slowly it moved away from its ritual origin. 
In his short essays on the tragedians, he tends to emphasise the 
mithos of Aeschylus at the expense of the pdthos, and his final 
quotation, ‘‘God’s in his heaven all’s right with the world,” is 
definitely misleading. He admires Sophocles for his plots and 
characters without referring to the third actor, and the poetry 
is only mentioned as if by accident. The essay on Euripides is 
much the best, being both comprehensive and reliable. 

The omission of the orators is justified by the statement that 
‘*as literature they are dead.’’ There must be many who, like 
the reviewer, feel that a page on the De Corona would have been 
worth six devoted to the banalities of New Comedy. 

It might have been pointed out that the Alexandrian age was 
not only one of study and imitation, but also one of experiment, 
and that it looks forward to Rome as truly as it looks back to 
Greece. 

These, however, are but minor points of criticism. The book 
is full of helpful material, and should be a valuable guide to the 
appreciation of Greek literature. Finally, may I suggest that a 
list of translations be appended to the next edition? 


W. J. N. Rupp. 


Race Relations in Ancient Egypt. S. Davis. Methuen, 1951. 
21/-. 


Ir is fitting that this subject, now so important to us, should 
be handled by a S. African scholar. Here in brief are his 
conclusions. 

Race relations in the ancient world were unaffected by colour. 
The Jews were not yet envied for their commercial success. 
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So the operative factors were politics, religion and culture. 
Greeks and Egyptians enjoyed peaceful intercourse owing to 
their earlier co-operation against Persia, and to the Greek habit 
of syncretism. Relations between Greek and Jew were much 
more complex. The Jewish ideas of Monotheism and Messianism 
ruled out any compromise with Greek religion, and so prevented 
full participation in social life. This unsociability was the first 
cause of Greek resentment. Later a political cause was added 
when Rome abolished the Greek senate but confirmed the rights 
of the Jews. On the cultural level, however, the Greeks exercised 
a strong influence which can be seen in the synthesis of Philo; 
and Hellenized Judaism, as perpetuated by Christianity, has 
proved a powerful force in the removal of racial barriers. The 
extension of Roman citizenship gave the empire a common title, 
common law, and a large measure of liberty. Rome had little 
difficulty in imposing her way of life on the undeveloped peoples 
of the West. With the Greeks she was eventually able to 
co-operate, despite some political friction at Alexandria, because 
she had taken over the same cultural tradition. But in dealing 
with the Jews she encountered a different tradition, as strong 
as, and older than, her own. In Alexandria this did not matter, 
because the Jewish community there was no menace to Roman 
dominion and consequently enjoyed religious and political liberty. 
But in Palestine, where the Messianic religion was inseparable 
from Jewish nationalism, there was bitter opposition to Rome’s 
authority culminating in the revolt of 66 A.D. 

The interchange of custom and idea is clearly described, and 
there is a scholarly chapter on the question of Jewish citizenship 
in Alexandria. Some of the broader questions, however, might 
have been more fully discussed. Davis shows no regret at the 
passing of the city-state, without which there would have been 
no Greek culture to transmit. He barely mentions the fact that 
the further Roman citizenship was extended the more valueless 
it became. Furthermore his final conclusion on Roman-Jewish 
relations is not altogether consistent with some of his earlier 
statements where he maintains that the hostility was due entirely 
to political causes. He might have indicated where the two 
factors of politics and religion can, and where they cannot, be 
distinguished. 


W. j..N. BR. 
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History of Mediaeval Philosophy. Vol. 1. By Maurice 
pE WuLF. Translated by ERNest C. MESSENGER. Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, Ltd. 


St. Thomas Aquinas. Philosophical Texts. Selected and trans- 
lated with notes by THomAs GiLpy. Oxford: University 
Press. 


THE publication of a new edition of De Wulf’s celebrated 
History of Mediaeval Philosophy is a notable event in the 
philosophical world. Although this sixth edition remains faithful 
to the plan of preceding editions there are two important 
innovations. First of all, M. de Wulf no longer expounds what 
he held to be ‘‘the common patrimony or doctrinal inheritance”’ 
possessed by all Scholastics, followed by a treatment of mediaeval 
philosophers individually. Instead, he inverts the order, first 
dealing with the individual philosophers, and in the second place 
giving a series of synthetic studies. As the brilliant translator 
of the work, Dr. Messenger, remarks, this method certainly has 
the advantage of enabling the reader first to study the facts and 
thus to see the solid foundation for the inferences the author 
himself draws. 

The second innovation involves a matter of terminology. in 
accordance with the common practice to-day, the author now 
identifies ‘‘scholastic philosophy”? and ‘‘ mediaeval philosophy,”’ 
thus giving to the expression ‘scholastic’ a chronological meaning, 
and removing the doctrinal significance hitherto given to the 
antinomy between scholastic and anti-scholastic. 

The revision and enlargement of the bibliographies gives an 
index of the remarkable growth of interest in mediaeval 
philosophy since the first edition of De Wulf’s work appeared 
half a century ago. The new edition contains a graceful 
biographical tribute by Dr. Messenger to the memory of De Wuli, 
who died while it was in preparation. 

Dr. Thomas Gilby has enriched the literature of Thomist 
philosophy by his selection from the writings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. His tribute to St. Thomas will be shared by many 
who would hesitate to call themselves Ghomists, or neo-Thomists. 
“‘He proposed no party-line, but a perennial philosophy, full 
of grandeur and commonsense. His confidence in the harmony 
of faith and reason never led him to halt rational investigation, 
still less to tamper with evidence.” 

In this selection the whole of St. Thomas’s works is drawn 
on for texts, which are arranged in the order of the Summa 
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Theologica, but can be considered apart from it. Dr. Gilby 
says that his translation is a compromise between a paraphrase 
and an exact and literal rendering such as will be found in the 
versions published by the English Dominicans. He certainly 
justifies the claim that a translator’s task is to keep the meaning 
while changing the turn of speech, and that a word-for-word 
version is unsuitable when putting Latin into the vulgar tongue. 

There is an excellent introduction written by the translator, 
and useful, but all too few, notes. 


R. R. HARtTForp. 


The Interpretation of Plato’s Republic. By N. R. Murpuy. 
Oxford University Press. 1951. Pp. 246. 18/-. 


Tuis detailed interpretation by the Principal of Hertford College 
of the main arguments of the Republic makes difficult reading 
but provides much food for thought. One can find fault with 
the work from the point of view of style and presentation. Its 
arguments are sometimes tortuous; transitions are awkwardly 
made; there is a constant lack of directness in expression. One 
might point to blemishes such as ‘interestingness’ (p. 31), or to 
the sentence beginning, “At the end of the first simile . . .”’ 
(p. 155), which seems to be both ungrammatical and meaning- 
less, or to “As already said . . .” as the opening words of a 
chapter (p. 45). The genesis of the book as a course of lectures 
for ‘Greats’ candidates at Oxford doubtless accounts for this 
last mannerism, as well as for the repetitions and recapitulations 
which Mr. Murphy with considerable justice defends as advan- 
tageous for the comprehension of such a complex argument as 
that of the Republic. But when the critic of form has said his 
say, the critic of content is bound to pay tribute to the originality 
of M.’s approach. No small part of this originality is that he 
returns ad origines. Believing that Plato’s meaning has often been 
obscured by commentators with a philosophical axe to grind, he 
goes back to the text with the avowed intention of discovering 
what Plato said, and refuses to become preoccupied with what 
he is supposed to have said or ought to have said. But it must 
not be supposed that M. is uncritical. When his primary task 
of disentangling Plato’s meaning has been accomplished, he 
permits himself the luxury of comment and _ appraisal. 
Criticism is throughout nicely blended with exposition. Plato’s 
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ethics is a living force for M., and he delights to compare and 
contrast his master’s theses with the dicta of writers as diverse 
as Kant, Butler, Bosanquet and Rousseau. 

Many of his interpretations will arouse keen opposition; 
some may be dismissed out of hand as outrageous paradoxes. 
For instance, he denies that Plato expounds a doctrine of degrees 
of reality. The object of doxa is between ‘what is’ and ‘what is 
not’, ‘‘not in the sense in which grey is between white and 
black, but in that in which piebald is between them, as showing 
black in one patch and white in another’’ (p. 116). 

Perhaps his most surprising suggestion is that ‘‘there is no 
such thing as the so-called ‘simile of the Divided Line’ ”’ (p. 157). 
But the suggestion is firmly grounded on a rendering of Rep. 
509, which one must admit is more accurate than any recent 
translation in English. Rather more doubtful is his further 
point that diya retunuevyy means ‘bisected evenly’, and that 
cuca tyypata should probably be deleted as a gloss. He 
argues that é(ya means ‘in two equal parts’ not only generally 
in Greek literature from Homer on, but also in Euclid’s 
Elements, where ‘‘it is the regular and sole term . . . for division 
into two equals’ (p. 158). He also suggests that as the passage 
proceeds no use is made of the comparative lengths of the 
segments. But against this proposal is Plato’s command to 
make the second bisection ‘‘in the same proportion” where the 
qualification is rather pointless unless the ratio of the parts is 
unequal. Again, it does seem that the greater ‘clarity’ of the 
objects in the ‘higher’ segments of the line is meant to be repre- 
sented in the analogy by some such feature as that of lines of 
unequal length. But this is a comparatively minor point. 
M.’s whole disctission of the similes of Sun, Line and Cave is 
thorough and illuminating, especially with regard to the concept 
of ‘truth’ and in the alleged ‘parallelism’ between Line and 
Cave. 

Space forbids more than a brief mention of some of the main 
points in this unconventional but penetrating study. There is, 
for instance, a sympathetic critique of the doctrine of the tri- 
partite soul, an analysis of the meanings of yv@o.s and ddga 
which M. would render not as ‘knowledge’ and ‘opinion’, but 
as ‘understanding’ and ‘unreflective acquaintance’, and an 
evaluation of Plato’s account of the place of pleasure in the 
good life. 

In the concluding chapter on Plato’s treatment of Art, 
M. advances the opinion that ‘‘it is not at all clear that he 
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(ie. Plato) ever closely associated art with beauty or beauty 
with art’’. This statement is not untypical of the paradoxical 
element in M.’s interpretation. One tends at first reading to 
dismiss it as obviously untrue. But like so much else in this 
book, second thoughts and closer examination incline one to give 
more sympathetic consideration to the author’s novel point of 
view. 
J. V. Luce. 


Holy Communion and Holy Spirit. By J. E. L. OULTON, 
S.P.C.K., London. 1951. 203 pp. 15s. 


Ir is, perhaps, not unsuitable that at least one layman should 
write a notice of this book, even if it can be little more than a 
mere appreciation. Though Dr. Oulton’s study is primarily a 
work of profound theological research and thought, it deserves 
to reach a wider circle than that of the professional theologian. 
Its genial, untechnical style, its skilful arrangement, and the 
prevailing godliness—if one may employ a good old term—of 
its tone, make it much more than a vehicle for conveying 
information. The enquiring layman could learn, and feel, much 
about the background of the early church from this book; and 
he could hardly have a more congenial guide. Even in the 
most controversial matters the tenour remains calm and 
eirenical, and the complexities of the details never obscure the 
broader outlines. 

The study begins with a survey of the Jewish liturgical 
setting of the Last Supper. The actual words of institution 
are then examined; among several notable observations, it is 
emphasized that the words ‘‘This is my body,’’ ‘‘This is my 
blood’’, were words of administration, not of consecration. 
Chapters follow on the references to the Eucharist in the Acts 
and Epistles, and on the relationship between the operation of 
the Holy Spirit in Baptism and Communion. The final chapter 
handles some mystical and eschatological problems, with a very 
firm and sensitive touch. What distinguishes the whole study 
from other works of the kind is, as the title implies, the constant 
relating of each subject to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 


*A few misprints or misaccentuations in the Greek should be 
corrected in the next edition on pp. 25 (accents), 51 (antimony for 
antinomy), 113 (accent). 
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For over half a century now theologians of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church have made a special study of the doctrine of 
the Third Person of the Trinity. In an age when psychology 
and psychologists are claiming to explain so much about the 
nature of personality it may be that a developed Christian 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit is needed more than ever, for the 
phenomena of Fatima and the wilder excesses of the cult of the 
Blessed Virgin will hardly do much to meet the potential 
intellectual danger of psychological materialism. Dr. Oulton is 
to be congratulated on what may prove “to be a most significant 
contribution to western theology. 


W. B.S. 


Studies presented to David Moore Robinson on his seventieth 
birthday. Volume I. Edited by Grorce E. Mytonas. 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 1951. Pp. 
Ix + 876 and 111 plates. $25.00. 


Tuis huge and sumptuous volume is the first of two presented 
as a tribute to Professor David M. Robinson. It makes a 
magnificent and worthy tribute to a distinguished scholar, who 
for many years has been the source of inspiration to much of 
the valuable work produced in America on classical antiquity. 
The imposing list of 41 M.A.’s and 74 Ph.D.’s who have studied 
under him includes many names which have won distinction. 
His own services to scholarship in the excavation of Olynthus 
and in other fields have been generally recognised and now 
receive in this volume their merited crown. 

The number of contributors was so large that the studies 
are to be published in two instalments, of which this contains 
those dealing with prehistory, architecture, sculpture and 
painting. Even within these limits the wealth of material is 
overwhelming. There are 105 contributors, including most of 
the distinguished names of Europe and America. The reviewer 
faced with this imposing array cannot hope to even summarize 
the contents of the volume. All he can do is to pick out some 
of the articles which appeal to his personal taste as specially 
interesting. 

Pp. 1-5. Professor Gordon Childe, while modestly dis- 
claiming any connection with classical scholarship, draws an 
interesting division in the prehistoric near-East between the 
areas where the sling was used or where the bow was preferred! 
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Pp. 64-105. The editor, Professor Mylonas, contributes a 
detailed study of the cult of the dead in Helladic tissues, in which 
his results are surprisingly negative for everywhere, except 
Mycenae. 

Pp. 135-159. Jean Bérard draws an interesting piece of 
evidence for the date of the Dorian invasion from the building 
of the Pelasgic wall on the Acropolis. He would make it roughly 
contemporary with the great migrations of the reign of 
Rameses III and nearly a century earlier than the Eratosthenic 
dating. = 

Pp. 184-197. This posthumous article by J. D. S. Pendlebary, 
though written fifteen years ago, is a sad demonstration of the 
great loss, which his heroic death in 1940 meant to classical 
scholarship. 

Pp. 215-222. Professor E. Otto traces the “‘Pelican in his 
piety” back to early Egyptian sources. 

Pp. 467-479. Professor Walbank gives a careful analysis of 
the sources of Polybius’ description of the Pontus and the 
Bosphorus. 

Pp. 480-489. The old problem of the topography of 
Thermopylae is handled by A. K. Burn. On this difficult 
subjert he has interesting suggestions which have roused Sir 
John Myres to raise objections. The obditer dicta on troops in 
action are refreshingly realistic. 

Pp. 590-593. Professor T. B. L. Webster republishes the 
grave-relief of an Athenian dramatic poet from Lyme Park, 
Stockport, and ends with the interesting point that it may well 
be the original monument of Aristophanes. 

Pp. 655-663. Professor Charles Picard discusses the mitra 
from Axos, and suggests how appropriate it is to find Apollo 
associated with lions in archaic art. 

The samples will suggest what interesting matter this volume 
contains, and how worthy of the revered scholar to whom it is 
dedicated. 

uae 


A new chapter in the history of Greek Tragedy. By D. L. Page. 
Cambridge University Press. 1951. 46 pp. 2s. net. 


As a specimen of lucid and accomplished scholarship this booklet 
deserves the highest praise. But despite the author’s persuasive 
arguments the reviewer is left in scepticism about the value of 
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the sixteen-line tragic fragment from Oxyrhynchus,. which 
occupies these forty-six erudite pages. Professor Page thinks it 
“‘likely that many readers . . . will judge that it is of high 
quality’’, with its ‘‘force and lucidity of language’’ and its 
high powers of narrative and characterization. The reviewer, 
with due deference to the Regius Professor of an older university, 
begs to demur: he finds it commonplace and undistinguished. 
Many books of Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin, verses contain 
finer passages. Any competent Alexandrian scribe, or even 
school-boy, might have written it, and might have produced, 
either deliberately or in ignorance the metrical eccentricities 
which Page accepts as proof of an early date. Alas! one finds 
much the same kind of licence in some of the very recent verse 
compositions that are still offered at examinations in this 
university. It is also more than suspicious that the fragment is 
largely an obvious dramatization of the Herodotean story of 
Gyges—exactly in the manner of a prize composition. One 
hopes that early Attic drama will some day show us something 
less humdrum than this. But the booklet as a whole is a superb 
tour de force. 
W. B.S. 


Plato’s Theory of Ideas. By Str Davin Ross. Oxford 
University Press. 1951. Pp. 250. 18/-. 


Sir Davip Ross has once again put all students of the classics 
in his debt by a masterly book on Plato’s Theory of Ideas. 
A full-length treatment of this subject was badly needed, and 
this book should at once become a standard work. Its ground- 
plan is simple and straightforward. R. begins with a discussion 
of the chronology of the Platonic dialogues. Then he traces the 
development of the Theory of Ideas from the earliest Socratic 
dialogues through the Phaedo Republic and Parmenides to the 
dialogues of Plato’s later years. A chapter on Plato’s ‘Unwritten 
Doctrines’ follows. Then comes a detailed and authoritative 
account of the evidence of Aristotle and a discussion of the 
perplexing questions which surround the identification of ideas 
with numbers. In a final chapter the author reviews his material 
and draws his conclusions with firmness aud clarity. 

Two notable ‘heresies’ receive short shrift, and rightly so in 
my view. R. asserts that the attribution of the Theory of 
Ideas to Socrates, maintained so vehemently by Burnet and 
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Taylor, is no longer a tenable hypothesis. He also maintains 
that the conceptualistic, or ‘Kantian’, interpretation of the 
relation of Ideas to particulars, given for example by Natorp, will 
not stand examination. ‘‘It would be easy to make a catena 
of passages drawn from every period of Plato’s literary life, in 
which objective existence is ascribed to the Ideas’’ (pp. 226-7). 

These negations are made without reservation. On the 
positive side R. is, understandably enough, more cautious. He 
thinks that Plato consistently thought of Ideas as (a) different 
from sensible things, (0) completely objective, and (c) existing 
separately from sensible things. But he is not sure that Plato 
consistently conceived the nature of this separation. In a most 
instructive passage (pp. 228-230) R. tabulates the words or 
phrases used by Plato to express the relation of Ideas to sensible 
things into two groups, one implying that the Ideas are 
immanent in particulars, the other that they transcend them. 
‘Tt is clear’, he then concludes, “that there is a general move- 
ment away from immanence to transcendence’’ (p. 230). This 
movement culminates in the Timaeus, and since the Timaeus 
appears to have been Aristotle’s main source for Plato’s views 
on Ideas we can understand why Aristotle placed so much stress 
on the ‘separation’ of Ideas from particulars. But Plato 
continues to use the language of immanence in the later 
dialogues, and he never answers the arguments directed against 
transcendence in the first part of the Parmenides. ‘While not 
quite satisfied with either expression, he saw no way of getting 
nearer to the truth than by using both” (p. 231). 

Aristotle had serious limitations as an expositor of his 
predecessors, and R., though he has done so much for the inter- 
pretation of Aristotle, is neither biassed in his favour nor blind 
to his defects. ‘‘There is much in Aristotle’s treatment of 
Platonic doctrine that is purely captious” (p. 233). For 
example, Plato, according to Aristotle, recognised only two out 
of the four Causes, viz. ‘ie formal cause and the material cause. 
But in point of fact Plato did not recognise a literally ‘material’ 
elemerit in the being of things. It was Aristotle who invented 
‘matter’. And so far frony overlooking efficient and final causes, 
Plato exalts mind as efficient cause in the Phaedo (99a-b), and 
the Idea of the Good as the final cause in the Republic (505a). 

R. allows for a constant development in Plato’s metaphysics. 
For instance, he thinks that as Plato grew older the Idea of the 
One took the place of the Idea of the Good as the centre of the 
Platonic system. Again, he believes that in the period repre- 
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sented by the Phaedo, Plato, full of enthusiasm for the Ideas, 
had not worked out fully their relation to the principles of life, 
motion, or intelligence. Plato never equated the Ideas or the 
Idea of the Good with God, and in dialogues like the Sophist 
and Timaeus he attempts to give a more balanced and com- 
prehensive view of the visible world as ordered by divine 
intelligence and modelled on the archetypal world of Ideal 
Forms. 

While I am in entire agreement with the main theses of this 
book, there are two or three minor criticisms which I feel bound 
to make. First, in the detailed discussion of the Parmenides 
one misses any reference to Professor G. Ryle’s articles on the 
dialogue (Mind, xlviii, 1939). Secondly, on p. 101, R. states 
that ‘‘there is no direct reference to the Ideas’ in the 
Theaetetus, while allowing in a footnote that 203e 2-5 
approaches near to being such a reference. But as Ritter (The 
Essence of Plato’s Philosophy, trans, A, Alles, pp. 143-4) has 
pointed out, 172b 4, 174b 3-4, and, best of all, 175c 2 (adrijs 
dixacoovvys), might fairly be claimed as direct references to 
the Ideal theory. Thirdly, on p. 122, R. alleges that Plato 
“says nothing in the Timaeus about the immortality of individual 
souls”. But surely the detailed account of reincarnation in 
Tim. 42a-d makes nonsense unless interpreted of the individual 
soul, which pays the penalty or reaps the reward for its conduct 
by descending or ascending in the scale of life at its next 
incarnation. 

Mention may also be made of three minor misprints. On 
p. 121, n. 5, the reference to the Timaeus is wrongly given as 
33a 1-b 1; it should be 35a 1-b 1. On p. 144, line 5, for 
diapéoeow read diatpeoeciy. On p. 200, 6 lines from bottom 
of page, for f', A read II, A. 

It would be ungenerous to conclude on a critical note. This 
is a book central for Platonic studies which will be read and 
auoted for years to come. As befits a ditsinguished Aristotelian, 
Sir David Ross writes soberly and sensibly, and this work 
supplies that thorough and comprehensive account of a diificult 
theme which has long been desired by those who seek to under- 
stand or expound the Platonic Theory of Ideas. 


J. V. Luce. 
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